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A Miscellany 


The Parables of Jesus. By George A. 
Buttrick. (Richard R. Smith, Inc. 
$1.00.) 


“The main purpose of this book,” says 
the author in his preface, “‘is to suggest an 
unfettered interpretation of these incom- 
parable stories, to trace them back to 
Jesus’ daily life in Galilee; and to redis- 
cover in them the tang of the human and 
the glow of the Divine.” Dr. Buttrick, 
with energy and dramatic power, makes 
the actors alive again. We see, among 
the others, the sower walking through the 
soils, the wayward son, and the man dis- 
covering the hidden treasure. We not 
only see through the eyes of the first cen- 
tury but understand the truths as applied 
to to-day. The book is a veritable bring- 
ing-out of things both old and new and 
fulfills the only justification for a new book 
—that it should contain something new. 
Lest the reader should omit the intro- 
duction may we say that it is a vital con- 
tribution. The reader who cares to make 
a thorough study of the parables will find 
ample references and foot notes for such 
study. The book ought to find a wide 
reading in the home and library. 

Roberti Fulton Pfeifer. 

Swanton, Vt. 


Jesus and Judas. By S. Pearce Carey. 

(Richard R. Smith, Inc.) 

A good friend once told me that every 
minister, and it might also apply to every 
Christian as well, should read one of the 
Gospels through every week and a life 
of Christ every month. If you haven’t 
fulfilled your obligation for this month we 
suggest the above study. The author 
has endeavored, successfully we believe, 
to discover and portray the grace and 
chivalry of the Master while using Christ’s 
relationship with Judas as his sole sources. 
The reader will find the volume a helpful 
commentary on many New Testament 
passages, and willbe delighted as his guide 
points out new vistas along the way and 
gives some explanations and interpreta- 
tions not at first apparent to the younger 
traveler. Mr. Cary has the fine ability 
to take us behind the written page; here 
is also feeling and imagination, the reality 
of all good books. 

Robert Fulton Pfeifer. 

Swanton, Vt. 


Shall Laymen Teach Religion? Er- 
win lL. Shaver. (Richard R. Smith. 
$1.50.) 


The first two chapters of this book dis- 
cuss the question of professional and paid 
leadership in religious education as com- 
pared with volunteer lay leadership. 
There is a frank recognition of the danger 
of paid leadership—that the rank and 


file of those who should be leaders will rest 
comfortably on the feeling that they are 
paying for the task, so why worry? 

The remaining chapters describe with 
Mr. Shaver’s accustomed thoroughness 
a possible program of training for leader- 
ship which he believes should be carried 
on in every church. 


Young People’s Relationships.  (Pil- 


grim Press. $.75.) 


A discussion outline prepared by the 
Conference on Preparation for Home 
Making and Marriage of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. Excellent ‘material when in 
the hands of a leader who grasps the 
method and who will give time to careful 
preparation. 


How Big Is Your World? John Leslie 
Lobingier. (Pilgrim Press. Leader’s 
Book $.85. Student’s Book $.60.) 

A discussion course for young people of 
high school age. A fine piece of work 
which will prove most valuable in the 
hands of a careful teacher who will prepare 
himself thoroughly. 


A Boy Scout with Byrd. 
Siple. (Putnam. $1.75.) 


The book calls to mind a somewhat 
similar work, ‘“‘A Tenderfoot with Peary,” 
written by George Borup, the junior 
member of Peary’s North Polar Expedi- 
tion. 

Siple gives a clear cut picture of the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition. The rugged en- 
thusiasm of youth, plus Siple’s particular 
aptitude and training, gives him the ability 
to see and to do, and then to record his. 
sensations and experiences in a vivid style. 

Unbiased and with perception undulled 
by previous experience, Siple has seen 
much in his year and a half at Little 
America. The book gives the reader a 
refreshing account of the expedition in the 
direct style that is essentially that of 
youth. 


Fy Paul 


R. H. Goddard. 
Astronomy Department, 
Dartmouth College. 


Ebenezer Walks with God. By George: 
Baker. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 


This is a curious story of an old man 
who, convinced that the child adopted by 
his wife was the son of God, fled from home 
with the boy and took refuge first among 
the poor of London and later among the 
hop fields of Kent. The portrayal of 
the influence on Ebenezer’s character of 
his delusion, various incidents of tender- 
ness and human kindness, and the passages 
of rough humor, combine to hold con- 
stantly before the reader the question: 
If another Christ child should appear on 
earth, who would recognize him as divine? 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required .as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


The History Made at Buffalo 


HE greater part of this issue of the Leader is de- 
voted to the Conventions in Buffalo. In our 
news columns we were compeiled to close our 

story of the General Convention with the proceedings 
of Thursday. ) 

Next week we shall continue the story, giving 
much space to the interesting debates. Here we 
summarize the most important decisions of Friday 
and Saturday. 

The resolutions providing for the appointment of 
a commission to meet with a commission of Unitarians 
went through by a large majority. Just what the 
resolutions mean, and just what the Convention 
intended by its emphatic refusal to substitute the 
word “co-operation” for the word “union,”’ our readers 
ean decide for themselves when they get the whole 
story. One thing the resolutions do not mean is a 
cessation of our life and of our work. There may be 
a fringe of people and churches who will insist that we 
are going out of business, but they are the people who 
already have made up their minds to go out of business. 
In a way seldom equaled by any Convention, this 
Convention made plans to go on with the work of 
extending our faith. 

One interesting sidelight on this whole matter of 
comity and unity is the taking of the matter of the 
new negotiations out of the hands of the old com- 
mission on comity, and the appointment of a new 
commission. Another significant thing is the re- 
election to the Board of the Rev. John Sayles, D. D., 
a Unitarian minister, the return to the Board of Judge 
Roger S. Galer, the leader of the opposition to the 
work of the Commission on Comity and Unity two 
years ago and the strongest advocate of union with 
Unitarians in our fellowship, and the election to the 
Board of the retiring president, the Rev. Frank D. 
Adams, D. D., whose powerful address favoring im- 
mediate action contributed materially to the action 
taken. 

Behind all questions of the form of the merger or 
union was the deep conviction of the Convention that 
to save a tottering world the agencies that believe in 
the all conquering power of love should get together, 
and the further belief that the proposed step was in 
the direction of a mightier alignment of all liberals. 

One interpretation of the Unitarian-Universalist 


matter which appeared in the Buffalo Courzer was as 
follows: 
It is said the real issue involved was not simply 

a question of the relation between the Universalist and 
Unitarian Churches, but whether the action of the Uni- 
versalist Church, which at a previous Convention de- 
clared that Christianity is primarily a way of life and 
invited all other groups and individuals willing to unite 
on this basis to become members of a common fellow- 
ship, should be reaffirmed. The action of this Con- 
vention was that the Universalist Church is ready to 
become part of a great free liberal fellowship, of which 
both Unitarians and Universalists would be constituent 
members. 

At the meeting Friday Mr. Victor A. Friend of 
Melrose was elected President, and made a simple, 
genuine little speech which we shall publish in full 
next week. It was a genuinely popular choice. 

Besides Judge Galer, Dr. Adams and Dr. Sayles, 
Colonel Danforth was elected to the Board. Ells- 
worth Reamon received the high honor of election as 
preacher of the occasional sermon, and Stella Cushing 
was made a vice-president. 

Inasmuch as the amendment to the Constitution 
passed which provided that no member of the Board 
could have a re-election more than once until the lapse 
of four years, a situation was created which caused 
Dr. Adams to speak to a question of personal privilege 
Saturday morning, and decline the election. The 
rather moving debate which followed we have also 
in our story for next week. Suffice it to say here 
that the Convention unanimously requested him to 
stay on the Board. Judge Galer, who was in the 
chair, ruled that any Convention could interpret its 
own laws, and Dr. Adams withdrew his declination. 

A budget of $49,100 for all work exclusive of 
foreign missions, and of $17,000 for foreign missions, 
was adopted. A five per cent quota to raise it was 
agreed to. 

In the report of the Board, and in both the recom- 
mendations and resolutions adopted unanimously by 
the Convention, the Christian Leader and staff were 
highly approved. The Universalist Publishing House 
was commended and Dr. Marshall was praised by 
name. The plan for a-sustaining or endowment fund 
for the Leader was endorsed. There was no opposi- 
tion, and the genuine outbursts of applause deeply 
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touched editors, directors and manager and reporters. 

Action on changes in the laws of fellowship, at the 
request of Dr. Scott, chairman of the committee, 
went over until the next Convention, and the whole 
matter was referred to a new committee. 

Because of the handicap imposed on foreign 
missionaries by calling them missionaries, the Con- 
vention, on motion of Mary Slaughter Scott, abolished 
the Foreign Mission Board and provided for an Inter- 
national Church Extension Board. It also took 
action to bring about a closer correlation of all so- 
called mission projects. 

The second Sunday in January was made De- 
nominational Day and the second Sunday in February 
Young People’s Day. 

The Convention unanimously urged our ad- 
herence to the World Court and support of the coming 
Disarmament Conference. 

The full text of the recommendations and of the 
resolutions will be published next week. When we 
report that the Douglas Macintosh case and the ques- 
tion of giving passive resistants official church status 
were in the resolutions, our readers will know that 
there was a discussion. The minority opinion in the 
Macintosh case was strongly upheld, and the spirit 
of the resolution about the people who refuse to bear 
' arms was approved. 

The latter resolution was strongly endorsed by 
Emerson H. Lalone, who himself was in the U. S. 
service in the World War. 
not intended by the resolution to take one side or the 
other, but to uphold the supremacy of conscience, 
and to give Universalists who refuse to engage in war 
the same status before the law as Quakers. 

Many a man who himself would go to war for 
his country supported the resolution. 

Another resolution strongly endorsed President 
Hoover for efforts to relieve unemployment distress, 
but expressed a deep sense of our collective responsi- 
bility for the injustice and wrong of the situation. 

There were four hundred and ten registered at 
the Convention, of whom two hundred and one were 
delegates. At Washington, D. C., in 1929, there were 
eght hundred and sixty registered, of whom two 
hundred and sixty were delegates. That. this Con- 
vention, in a year when all conventions are small, 
brought two hundred de’egates was a surprise. 

In a beautiful speech at the Convention banquet 
the Rev. Laura Bowman Galer announced the resig- 
nation of the Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., as 
Executive Director of the General Sunday School 
Association, and the appointment of Miss Susan M. 
Andrews in her place. Two hundred attended the 
banquet. Dr. Clinton Scott rose to great heights as 
toastmaster. Other speakers were the Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk, the Rev. Edna Bruner, Victor Friend, and 
Stella Cushing. 

The Convention came to a close on Sunday, with 
Dr. Shutter preaching at the morning service, and 
Professor Skinner and the Rev. Barclay Acheson, 
D. D., of New York making the principal addresses at 
the platform meeting in the evening. All three 
were in great form. There was a congregation of 
three hundred in the morning, and one hundred and 
fifty attended the evening meeting. 


He explained that it was — 


The Buffalo people covered themselves with 
glory in entertaining the Convention. 

Summing it all up, the Buffalo Convention was 
larger than any one dreamed that it would be. It 
was pitched to a major rather than to a minor key 
throughout. It had some great speaking and some 
delightful entertainment. It was blessed with good 
weather almost to the end. It was attended with 
comparatively little ranting, very little reflection on 
the other fellow’s motives, and no bitterness. On the 
contrary, there were many inspiring moments of 
communion. 

It is easily conceivable that the Buffalo Conven- 
tion may loom large in the perspective of the years. 

At least it seems to the writer as if one epoch 
had closed and another had begun. 


* * 


COUNTRY VERSUS CITY PASTORATES 


O let boys and girls grow up in the country: 
through the formative years with weak re- 
ligious guidance,” says Tertius van Dyke, 

“or none at all, and then attempt to reach those who 
go to the city with great preaching and institutional- 
ized pastoral work, is a sardonic comment on Protes- 
tant intelligence.” 

Tertius van Dyke was a minister in New York 
City. for thirteen years, and then took a Congrega- 
tional church at Washington, Conn. He has found 
happiness in the change. In his opinion it is a mistake 
to assume that the best religious work can be done 
with large groups. If Protestantism is correct in 
its theory that faith is something quite personal and 
individual, then Protestant ministers ought to wel- 
come a chance to work with people in the easy, natural 
relations of the country. 

To religion as a whole the country people,‘ the 
country way of looking at things, and the country 
faith are important. It is a suicidal policy to close 
up country churches to build larger city churches. 

honk 


THOUGHTS OF YOUTH* 


LMOST a year ago, a little book called “Larry ’ 
quietly appeared and began to engage the 
enthusiastic attention of young people in 

Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. circles. It consisted of 
a few letters and some pages from the diary of a 
young college student, in which he gave freely to his 
family and friends spirited accounts of his activities, 
his plans, his hopes, and his philosophy of life. It is 
the record of a real boy who lived hard and enjoyed 
life to the full, but it is a picture far removed from the 
lurid tales of college life which are so frequently given 
us. And somehow this unassuming little journal has 
so won the hearts of its readers that it is now in its 
fifth printing and is winning new friends every day. 

The boy who wrote it is no longer in college. 

In the summer of his sophomore year, while on an 
Arizona ranch, he accidentally lost his life. Hard as it 
is to understand such a catastrophe, it is easy to see 
why the influence of such a spirit goes marching on. 


“Larry: Thoughts of Youth. The John Day Company. 
$1.25. 
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Let those who are inclined to be pessimistic concern- 
ing the youth of to-day read this book, for the picture 
which it gives us of young college folk is an inspiring 


one. 
* OX 


EXPENDITURES NOW A PUBLIC SERVICE 


F the public buys neither work nor goods,” said 
Mr. Gifford recently, “it is the public that in- 
directly is discharging men.” 

Thrift is a virtue, but thrift often becomes self- 
ish, and it is not hard for thrift to evolve into miser- 
liness. In a time of national stress, too many people 
let their minds dwell on their own future. If we have 
faith in God, faith in ourselves, or faith in our fellow 
men, we will not hoard when the call to all right- 
minded people is to keep the wheels turning. 

If we have rooms to paper, let them be papered 
now. If we have repairs to make, use the money 
when it will do the most good. 

There is a lot of trash that we had better not 
buy in good times or bad, but expenditures that are 
ever wise are doubly wise and patriotic now. 

* * 


A FRENCHMAN ON OUR DRINKING 
CUSTOMS 


N American eyes,” says Andre Maurois, ‘‘prohibi- 
tion has given to the offer of a drink an importance 
which never used to exist.” It is because the 

man offering the drink sacrifices in the offer a portion 
of a limited stock. The more precious the thing 
offered, the harder it is torefuse. Also, if one refuses, 
the refusal may indicate distrust of the drink ten- 
dered. Maurois says to his friend who is about to 
visit America: “I know that in France you drink 
little. In America you will find it hard to keep sober.” 

Of course there are millions of American homes 
where it is not hard to keep sober, where people never 
think of offering intoxicants to a guest, and where the 
law is strictly obeyed. Distinguished Frenchmen 
coming to study America ought to see a few such 
homes. 

Nevertheless Maurois has put his finger on one 
of our serious problems in prohibition enforcement. 
The drink in some homes, especially the homes of the 
wealthy and socially prominent, is the red badge of 
courage. It is the rite of the social clan. It is the 
mark of virtue. It is sheer folly to imagine that the 
widespread use of liquors in such homes comes wholly 
from a desire to do a wrong thing. It comes in part 
out of a desire to do a right thing—rebuke narrowness, 
vindicate liberty, promote good fellowship and extend 
hospitality. 

Just the same, this widespread drinking is wrong. 
Constant violation of law, as has been said from 
thousands of pulpits, breeds contempt of law. And 
as for drinking, most of it is folly. Whatever may be 
said for the drinking customs of Europeans, the cus- 
toms of most Americans who drink are wild, vulgar, 
dangerous. Probably the quality of the liquor has 
been improving, fewer people are actually killed by 
poisonous liquors, but most liquors now used in the 
states, or even furnished legally for medical purposes, 
are of rather a low grade. But the way people drink 
is bad for their health and for their morale. The 


speakeasy, the hip flask, the home brew, the cock- 
tails on an empty stomach, the general notion that 
one had better get all one can while the getting is 
good, lead to ill-bred drinking and to excessive drink- 
ing. 

A sweet intelligent girl with face flushed and 
voice raised by liquor is no more an edifying sight 
to-day than she ever has been. 

A ten talent lad with talents all befuddled is 
just as depressing a spectacle as he was ten or twenty 
years ago. 

This substitution by young people of the common, 
the tawdry, the vulgar, for the fine things of life, 
strikes, now as always, at the very soul of progress. 

It is hard to see people throw away their oppor- 
tunities and slide down hill, no matter what the im- 
pelling force, but to see it done for bootleg liquor, 
etherized beer, cocktails of synthetic gin, is torturing 
to one who loves them. 

Drinking is very funny in the abstract. Well rep- 
resented on the stage it is a great success. Seen ina 
stranger who is making a fool of himself, it may con- 
vulse some of us with laughter, but intoxication in 
somebody we respect, on whom we count, for whom we 
hope great things, or in somebody we love—aye, 
there’s the rub, that is not so funny! 

Far apart as they seem in some things, we should 
like to unite the good women in the W. C. T. U. and 
the equally good women in the Association against the 
Eighteenth Amendment in a crusade against drinking 
—in work to make our young folks abstainers, to 
make our older folks temperate, and all folks law 
abiding. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


A sunnier, finer fellow would be hard to find than 
John D. Brush, recently pastor of our church in 
Norwood, now president of a corporation in Roches- 
ter, N. Y. We hate to see him leave the ministry, 


_but we are sure he is obeying the voice of conscience 
' in entering business as surely as he did in entering 


the ministry. 


“Surely there was never a more fascinating time 
in which to study for the Christian ministry.” Is this 
ironical? No. Albert W. Palmer, new president of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, writing in the 
Congregationalist on “Preachers of To-morrow,” closes 
with these words. 


Morbus sabbaticus, says Miles Hanson, the disease 
which used to afflict men on Sunday morning, has 
been replaced by morbus steponicus, the disease which 
makes men step on the gas whenever they want to go 
anywhere. ‘The disease is in the system of everybody 
who has lost the desire for quiet, ordered thought and 
solitude. 


Does it not seem rather crude and childish to 
insist that the Bible can not possibly be the word of 
God if it is of purely human origin and made up of 
writings some true and some false, some inspiring and 
some useless? How does God work but through 
men? 
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The General Conventions in Buftalo 
The Religious Education Story 


EWAGIINE days of Universalist conventions in 


¢ Buffalo, New York, began Saturday night, 
October 17, with the Get-Together session 
of the General Sunday School Association 
at Grace-Messiah Universalist Church. 

True to tradition, this opening session was small, 
informal and intimate. Fifty delegates attended. 
Many of the ministers most interested in the Asso- 
ciation did not leave their parishes until after the 
Sunday morning service of the 18th. The Rev. 
John M. Ratcliff, President, presided at this opening 
gathering. 

Five minute reports were made by representa- 
tives of both state and local organizations as follows: 
Mrs. Janet M. Blackford for the church in Attleboro, 
Mass.; the Rev. Milo G. Folsom for the Maine Sun- 
day School Association; the Rev. Edna Bruner for 
the Iowa Sunday School Association; the Rev. Edgar 
R. Walker for the Massachusetts Sunday School 
Association; Mr. L. B. Cartright (whose paper was 
read by Mr. Richard Bird, Jr.) for the New York Sun- 
day School Association; Miss Eleanor Bonner for the 
Universalist National Memorial Church of Washing- 
ton; Mr. Carl A. Hempel for the First Universalist 
Church of Lynn. 

The feature of the evening was a very clever 
broadeast by Mr. Albert H. Homans of Cleveland, 
Ohio, treasurer of the Association. Sitting before 
an improvised microphone, he led the program which 
came through the courtesy of Station GSSA, and 
showed the aplomb and punctuality of the most 
accomplished and accustomed radio announcer, us- 
ing chimes most effectively. 

Telegrams were read from Janet Stoddard Stover 
at the headquarters office, Boston, Mary Slaughter 
Scott of Peoria, Illinois, the Rev. Francis W. Gibbs of 
Fitchburg, Mass., Dr. George E. Huntley of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Tracy and Ruth Pullman of 
Cleveland, Ohio, all of whom were supposed to be 
listening in. 

Mrs. Conard Rheiner of Norway, Maine, spoke 
of a most interesting and profitable two weeks spent 
in running a daily vacation school in co-operation 
with the Methodist and Congregational churches. 
“We had sixty-six pupils,” said Mrs. Rheiner, “each 
paying five cents a week. We had as our theme 
World Friendship, and our hand work, study, worship, 
and songs carried out that theme.” 

Miss Susan M. Andrews called attention to the 
exhibit which had been carefully laid out in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Statler, ‘an attempt to show in 
graphic form the contribution which the G. S. §. A. 
is making to each local school with which it corre- 
sponds, the World Friendship projects which it 
sponsors, curriculum material, posters and pictures, 
and outlines for church school teachers, superin- 
tendents, and workers, with samples for distribu- 
tion.” 

Dr. A. Gertrude Earle emphasized parts of the 
program which she wished to make plain. 
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Among the significant developments reported 
throughout the country were the following: 

‘By Mrs. Blackford: Sixty-two members of the 
church school of Attleboro joining the church in the 
past five years. 

By Mr. Folsom: The work of Mrs. Glenn Mac- 
Intire and Mrs. Conard Rheiner, state directors and 
representatives of the General Association, in visiting 
thirty local schools in Maine in the past year. 

By Miss Bruner: First, the State Institute in 
Iowa directed by Mrs. Galer, second, new curricula 
worked out as nearly as possible according to college 
standards. 

By Mr. Walker: The increased attendance at 
Institutes held in various parts of Massachusetts. 

By Mr. Cartright: First, the work of the Commis- 
sion on Religious Education headed by Prof. Angus H. 
McLean of St. Lawrence University. Second, the 
work of Dr. Fred C. Leining, State Superintendent of 
New York, in securing inspirational and practical 


- suggestions in response to questions from twenty 


representative leaders of church school work. 

By Miss Bonner: A church school increased to 
seventy-five. 

By Mr. Hempel: Work by mail, telephone and 
through personal calls to enlist new pupils and pro- 
mote regular and prompt attendance. Several classes 
one hundred per cent perfect in attendance. 

“The Association has nothing to sell, but it has 
a great deal to give,” said Mr. Homans in closing. 
“Station GSSA is signing off at exactly seven minutes 
past nine o’clock Eastern Standard Time.”’ 

A social hour followed at which refreshments 
were served. 


The Sunday Services 


The Grace-Messiah Church turned over its regu- 
lar Sunday morning service to the church school 
people. The day was clear, cool, invigorating. The 
attendance was good. On the platform were the 
Rev. Bruce Swift, D. D., who for the past five years 
has been the efficient pastor of the church, the Rev. 
John M. Ratcliff, President of the General Sunday 
School Association, Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, Executive 
Director, and the Rev. Clare C. Blauvelt of Rochester, 
N. Y., who was called upon to fill the highest office 
in the gift of a convention, preacher of the occasional 
sermon. A _ gifted quartette choir furnished the 
music. Dr. Swift presided, Dr. Earle read the scrip- 
tures, and Professor Ratcliff offered prayer. 

Mr. Blauvelt spoke on “The Crucial Need of 
Our Age,” which he declared to be religious education. 
“Some people,” he said, “believe that the lights of 
religion are going out all over the world. There is 
indifference in England, contempt in Germany, 
avowed hostility in Russia, all three in the United 
States. Some lights called religion are going out, 
but not the response men make to the highest that 
they know. Religion at its highest leads us to the 
worship of the highest God. Unless religion leads us 
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at last to Him, we have lost its deepest mean- 
ing.” 

A clear, easy, poised, convincing speaker, Mr. 

lauvelt held the close attention of a church full of 
people. 

In the Sunday school held after church, the Rev. 
Stanley Manning had fifty persons in the Adult Bible 
Class and gave a most interesting account of ‘The 
Good Will Tour.” He described happy fellowship 
with British Unitarians, much like the Universalists 
of this country in belief and in spirit. ‘The liberals 
of Holland,” he said, “have taken the title ‘Free 
Christians,’ because the title ‘religious’ liberals car- 
ried a political meaning. It was much like saying 
religious democrats over here.” Especially dramatic 
was his account of the work of Dr. Capek in Prague 
in building up a congregation of 3,000 liberals to hear 
him each week. ‘All through Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Jugo-Slavia and other Balkan states,” he said, 
“are just as great opportunities.” 

Dr. A. Gertrude Earle addressed the Y. P. C. U. 
of the Grace-Messiah Church at 5.30 p. m., after 
which tea was served to the convention guests of the 
young people. Dr. Earle, as always, had a word which 
exactly fitted the hour. 


The Evening Service 


Not so large a congregation, but one of respectable 
proportions, assembled at Grace-Messiah Church 
for the evening’ session. The first vice-president, 
the Rev. Weston A. Cate of Maine, presided, and 
conducted the service of worship. The speaker was 
the Rev. H. M. Cary, D. D., head of the Universalist 
Mission in Japan, who discussed ‘‘Purpose in Re- 
ligious Education.”” Before Dr. Cary rose Mr. Cate 
announced a hymn by John Newton, once a slave 
trader, which he called one of the greatest missionary 
hymns ever written: “Glorious things of Thee are 
spoken, Zion, city of our God.” The congregation 
sang with spirit, especially the lines: 

“Who can fail when such a river 
Ever flows their thirst to assuage, 
Grace which like the Lord, the Giver, 
Never fails from age to age?”’ 


Dr. Cary dealt frankly with the failures of re- 
ligious education. Evidence of failure he found 
first in the lethargy and indifference of too many 
people trained in church schools; second, in selfish 
church members who insist on having their own way 
about any matter, however trivial, those who narrow 
their interest to the local church, and exclude whole 
races and classes from their sympathy, and those 
who look down on other churches; third, those who 
have no missionary spirit; fourth, those who can not 
bear up under pain and hardship. 

Turning to the other side, Dr. Cary said the 
purpose of religious education was to give men re- 
ligion, that, to succeed in its mission, religious educa- 
tion must rest on convictions, that among these is the 
worth of the Christian way of life, the truth that we 
can know God, and the related truth that man has 
powers adequate to every emergency. “‘Intellec- 
tually,’ he said, “God is a justifiable hypothesis, 
but until God becomes something more to us than just 
a hypothesis, we can not even begin to build a re- 


ligious life.’ Dr. Cary was rested, forceful and in 
his happiest mood. 

All through the afternoon and evening of Sun- 
day delegates kept coming in by train and motor car. 
Committees got together for preliminary meetings. 
Miss Susan Andrews for the G. S. S. A. and Miss 
Alice Enbom of the W. N. M. A., worked until a late 
hour at the Hotel Statler, placing the exhibits of the 
two organizations, both assisted by tireless volun- 
teers. 


Monday Morning and Afternoon 

On Monday the church school people spent both 
forenoon and afternoon hearing reports, debating 
recommendations, discussing policies and electing 
officers. Late in the day the Rev. Carl Olson, chair- 
man of the Committee on Nominations, brought in a 
report which was unanimously adopted, re-electing 
Professor Ratcliff as President, Mr. Cate and Mrs. 
Galer as Vice-Presidents, Mr. Hempel as Secretary 
and Mr. Homans as Treasurer. The policy of the 
Association has been to re-elect its officers, but Pro- 
fessor Ratcliff questioned the wisdom of the policy. 
He therefore appointed Mr. Olson in advance, and 
the latter carried on a considerable correspondence 
and found that the sentiment was strongly in favor of 
continuing the old officers. 

There were sixty-eight delegates registered. 
There were nine from Ohio, one from California and 
two from Iowa, but otherwise the West was not rep- 
resented. There were none from the South. Massa- 
chusetts had twenty-six and New York ten. There 
were twenty pastors, four directors of religious edu- 
cation, five General Convention officials, eight State 
Convention officials, and four superintendents of 
local schools. It was one of the smallest conventions 
in years, but the debates Monday were of a high char- 
acter. ‘The people who know are doing the talking,” 
said an acute observer. 

Professor Ratcliff presided at the morning session, 
and the Rev. Milo G. Folsom of Pittsfield, Maine, 
president of the Maine Sunday School Association, 
conducted the devotions. 

The Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., of Massa- 
chusetts, Executive Director of the General Sunday 
School Association, read the report of the Executive 
Board, which has appeared in the Leader. 

The financial affairs of the Association, according 
to the report of Mr. Albert H. Homans, Treasurer, 
were shown to be in a reasonably satisfactory condi- 
tion, although there was a small deficit. Receipts 
for the year were $13,452.85 and expenditures $14,- 
719.66. On July 1, 1931, there was $13,891.86 in the 
reserve fund. 

Miss Harriet G. Yates of Boston, Field Worker 
of the Association, reported on Leadership Training, 
describing summer and winter institutes for teacher 
training, and instruction given by mail. ‘We have 
been offering standard courses for five years,” said 
Miss Yates, “and in every year the attendance has 
increased.”’ 

Mr. Richard H. Bird, Jr., of Boston, reported 
for the Council on Religious Education, giving in- 
teresting experiences as Field Worker. 

An interesting debate took place over the stanc- 
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ards required by the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation diploma as compared with the standards of 
the International Council of Religious Education. 
The Rev. Stanley Manning of Maine, the Rev. Edna 
Bruner of Iowa, the Rev. Laura B. Galer of owa, 
Mrs. William J. Metz of Maine, Mr. Richard Bird, 
Jr., and Mr. Carl A. Hempel of Massachusetts took 
part in the debate. 

Mrs. Galer made a spirited defense of the diploma 
of the General Sunday School Association, saying it 
stood for the free curriculum of a free church. 

Miss Susan M. Andrews of Boston described in 

some detail the exhibit of the Association in the ante- 
room of the banquet hall. “Eighty-five per cent of 
the impressions that we receive in life,” said Miss 
Andrews, ‘come through the eye.” 

Miss Yates, called upon to report on Field Work, 
paid a noble tribute to the people she has met over 
the country, and urged more field work. 

Dr. and Mrs. Cary were received and enthusi- 
astically greeted, both responding briefly and hap- 
pily. 

The debates of the afternoon were over the recom- 
mendations. The Rev. Edgar R. Walker, acting 
chairman in the absence of the Rev. Gustav Ulrich, 
read the report. 

One recommendation which caused discussion 
set forth the close likeness in belief between Univer- 
salist and Unitarian young people, and recommended 
that the G. S. S. A. “foster all possible co-operation.” 
By a considerable majority the committee was in- 
structed to bring in a resolution which would include 
the Congregationalists and other liberal groups. 
This a majority of the committee refused to do. On 
motion of Dr. F. W. Perkins the matter was tabled, to 
avoid “the danger of unseemly debate.” Ruth 
Owens Pullman stated the position of the committee. 
Mr. Manning urged the amendment. Mr. Leining of 
Melrose said he favored eventual union with the 
Unitarians, but favored building up our own or- 
ganization first and foremost. A friendly feeling 
toward Unitarians and Congregationalists was shown 
by all the speakers. 

Another recommendation, which was withdrawn 
eventually but brought forth a most interesting de- 
bate, was as follows: “Believing that unnecessary 
expenditure and indulgence in luxury are at all times 
out of place in church assemblies, and that during the 
present crisis plain living should characterize the 
meetings of those who represent a church which stands 
for human brotherhood, we recommend that the 
Board of the General Sunday School Association 
arrange for its future conventions accommodations 
that shall be more nearly within the financial means 
of the Association and of its constituency, and that 
wherever possible meetings be held in the church.” 

Mrs. Galer made a moving and eloquent address, 
stating that those who give the money for the work of 
the church often do so at great sacrifice, denying 
themselves even the comforts of life, and that those 
who spend it should not accept luxury at the expense 
of such devoted Universalists. 

Dr. van Schaick stated that all of the rooms at 
the Statler Hotel, ball room, committee rooms and 
press room, were given free of charge. 


The Rev. Phillips Thayer of Ruthven, Ontario, 
called attention to the fact that if church people ac- 
cepted such favors there was laid upon them the moral 
obligation of staying at the hotel at rates higher than 
some could afford. 

Probably the committee felt that the purpose in 
view had been accomplished by the debate, and that 
there was no necessity of pressing the matter to a vote. 

Warm thanks were expressed to the Statler Hotel, 
the Grace-Messiah Church, Dr. Swift, the speakers 
and the officers of the Association. 

Other subjects dealt with in the recommendations 
approved were: A committee on curriculum for every 
school; revising the pamphlet of the G. S. S. A. on 
curriculum; use of the reserve funds to carry on the 
work without curtailment in this period of stress; 
continuance of missionary offerings and attempt by 
them to promote understanding of other lands; drop- 
ping slogans and using the money for field work; 
making the Buffalo exhibit available to all state 
associations; recognition of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of Children’s Day June 2, 1932; co-operation 
with the Council of Religious Education; emphasis 
on international friendship and preparation of ma- 
terial suitable for various age groups to teach the fu- 
tility and waste of war and armaments. 

Mr. Cate urged support of Ferry Beach, es- 
pecially by all people in New England, and Mr. 
Petty support of Murray Grove by all Universalists. 

Mr. Forrest Knapp, representative of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education, made a 
brief but effective address. 


Two Eminent Educators 


Two well-known educators addressed the General 
Sunday School Convention Monday night in the 
ballroom of the Statler Hotel: Dr. Samuel B. Capen, 
Chancellor of the University of Buffalo, and Dr. A. H. 
MacLean of St. Lawrence University. It was a 
memorable evening. The attendance was better, as 
motor cars from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, had begun 
to show up, and the advance guard of the missionary 
hosts had begun to register. 

The greetings of the General Convention were 
given by Dr. Frank D. Adams, President. “The old 
Sunday school has gone,” he said. “We must think 
of religious education in terms of the whole man. 
Everything depends on the foundation. You have 
charge of that. I welcome you in the full and per- 
fect confidence that the work is safe in your hands.” 

“We welcome Dr. Capen,” said Professor Rat- 
cliff, introducing Dr. Capen, “not only for himself but 
because of the great place his family has held in the 
Universalist Church. He is one who has done much 
to change educational procedure and to make educa- 
tion more effective.” 

In beginning Dr. Capen made a happy reference 
to his first Universalist General Convention at Akron, 
Ohio, where he went with his father, President Capen 
of Tufts College. He recalled peeping in the door 
and beholding the great Dr. Miner in action, but that 
was about all. However, Universalist Conventions 
and Universalist people, he said, had meant much to 
him always. 

Dr. Capen pointed out peculiarities of American 
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education. He declared that education in the Old 
World often is authoritarian, but here it is evolu- 
tionary. There a controlling group decides what 
shall be taught; here collective action decides. 

The high school movement, growing out of a 
determination to give everybody a chance, the move- 
ment for adult education, great social changes by 
which the school takes responsibility for things like 
public health, all characterize American education. 

We get our agreements in America “by confer- 
ence,” he said. ‘We use scientific methods of in- 
quiry and we experiment. Then we confer.” 

Dr. Capen emphasized the importance of interest 
as a motivating factor. “Above all things,” he said, 
“Sf you wish to develop young people and to make 
them creative you must not ignore the role of inter- 
est.” 
The address of Prof. A. H. MacLean made a deep 
impression. It can not easily be summarized. It 
dealt with the unity of education, the part taken by 
the public school in religion or character education, 
the reasons why the whole task can not be entrusted 
to the public school, the dangers of exposing the child 
to the Bible or poetry or any other experience before 
ready for it, the real curriculum of the school as con- 
trasted with the ostensible curriculum, the wealth of 
material available in the home and school relations of 
children, the absolute necessity of greatly increasing 
our co-operation with parents, the use of nature ma- 
terial, material to forestall the work of shoddy films 
in maturing the sex-consciousness, and how to make 
an indirect approach to the conception of God by 
deepening the child’s sense of the value of all that is 
beautiful and good around him. The Christian Leader 
will publish this address in full. 


Tuesday’s Group Conferences 

While the ministers were holding their inspiring 
meetings Tuesday morning, the G. 8. S. A. held three 
profitable group conferences, followed by a luncheon 
for ministers and church school workers. Miss Harriet 
G Yates led the Children’s Division Conference, Miss 
Susan Andrews the Young People’s, and the Rev. 
Weston A. Cate the adult. 

In Miss Andrews’ conference Mrs. Ruth Owens 
Pullman and Dr. John van Schaick were the speakers, 
in Miss Yates’ conference Miss Bernice Buehler and 
Mrs. Pullman gave the formal addresses, and in Mr. 
Cate’s conference Prof. Stephen Clement, director of 
extension education for the Buffalo State Teachers’ 
College, and the Rev. Edgar R. Walker spoke. 

The luncheon was organized by Dr. Earle es- 
pecially for ministers, and forty-six attended. Forty- 
six teachers and eight directors also were present. 


Dr. Earle said: ‘Last night we had a view of religious | 


education in the large. In our. conferences this 
morning we have been facing its definite, concrete 
tasks.” 

The Rev. Robert Cummins of Cincinnati spoke 
for the ministers and Mrs. Ruth Owens Pullman for 
lay workers. 

Tuesday afternoon was set apart for sight see- 
ing, but as the convention of the W. N. M. A. as- 
sembled at two and the ministers were still in session, 
only a few got the outing. 


The Closing Session 

The convention closed in a- blaze of glory Tues- 
day night, with the pageant, “A Dream and Its Ful- 
filment,” by Dr. A. Gertrude Earle. It ought to be 
given at every state convention in the country. The 
Rev. Max Kapp took the role of “Dreamer,” and 
voiced his desires for the youth of the world. Miss 
Virginia Eddy, a symbolic figure representing Re- 
ligious Education, entered and summoned those who 
would make the vision a reality. First came “Wor- 
ship,’ Mrs. Ruth Owens Pullman, and a vested choir 
with the Rev. Edgar R. Walker to conduct a brief 
service. Next “Instruction” entered in the person of 
Mrs. Anna Rheiner, followed by a teacher in the Sun- 
day school, Miss Emma Sloane, and a class of chil- 
dren. The role of “Spirit of Service” was taken by 
Miss Susan M. Andrews, and the Rev. Maude Lyon 
Cary entered after her leading a group of children of 
all nations carrying flags, a little Negro boy, shortest of 
any, nearly bursting himself to hold his flag highest 
of all. Mr. Joseph M. Shinn, superintendent of the 
Buffalo Sunday school, represented ‘‘Universalist 
Mail Service,’ and Miss Doris Kener took the part 
of his little daughter. 

The actors did admirably. The result was 
beautiful. Mrs. Stella Cushing on the violin and 
Mrs. E. R. Bliss of Buffalo on the piano contributed 
much to the success of the pageant. Miss Harriet 
Yates was chief producer. 

At the close the Spirit of Religious Education 
addressed Dreamer and said: ‘‘We are all here to 
fulfill your dreams,”’ and Dreamer replied: “How shall 
I finance my dream—how make it a reality?” Dr. 
Clinton Scott here entered and started the work of 
raising the budget. He read a list of pledges made in 
advance amounting to some $1,200. In all $3,372.11 
were pledged. Of this $805 was from State Conven- 
tions, $143 from the State Sunday School Associations, 
$859 from local schools, $1,490 in personal pledges, 
and $75.11 in cash. 

In a year of depression the contribution was 
$800 or $900 larger than that received at the last 
convention. 

But, satisfactory as the contribution was, it was 
secondary to the instruction and idealism of this work 
of the beloved Dr. Earle. 

The closing word was given by the General 
Superintendent, Dr. Roger F. Etz, who said: 

“We come face to face with the greatest task that 
has faced religious educators in this or any other 
generation—the building of a new world, in which the 
spirit of universal love shall be basic. It is a sober- 
ing thought that this religious training, which is the 
heart of the preparation for community life of thou- 
sands of young people, is in our hands. And I say 
that we can not undertake that task, except in the 
faith that somehow or other we are co-workers with 
God for the greater world and the greater life that are 
to be. If I can speak as the representative of our 
General Convention, I would close with just this 
word: that your task and my task, the task of every 
one of us, is to face the new day with hope and with 
confidence, because we have in our hands the power 
which Almighty God has given us. The challenge of 
to-day is the challenge to consecrated service such as 
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we never have given before. The challenge of to-day 
is to help turn this old world upside down into a new 
world in which the law of God shall dominate and make 
a brotherhood of those whom God has made of one 
blood. So may we rise and bow together in a moment 


Story of the Woman’s 


Mission Circle, extended greetings. 
Walker of New York responded. “Even the most 
superficial knowledge of international affairs,’ she 
said, “shows how important the missionary move- 
ment is to-day in creating international good will.” 

The program at this stage was ahead of schedule, 
probably the only instance of the kind during the 
Buffalo meetings, so Dr. Adams, President of the 
General Convention, was not present when called on. 
Later he spoke briefly, saying that a great responsi- 
bility rests upon missionary organizations in this 
day and age to visualize the changed world condi- 
tions. ‘We are living in a world where people are 
close together,” he said, ‘and must learn to get along 
together. The missionary task is helping men so to 

ive.” 

The report of the corresponding secretary, Mattie 
P. Schonland, showed an increase in the permanent 
funds cf $1,025—one thousand of which was from the 
estate of the late Mrs. Addie Adams. Total receipts 
of the year were $26,015.06, a falling off of $3,000 
from. the previous year. Mrs. Shedd, treasurer, told 
the Association that not only individuals were hit 
by the financial depression, but organizations have 
been affected. Eight states paid quotas in full as 
compared with twelve in 1930. Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Maryland, lowa, Michigan, Illinois and the 
District of Columbia have paid in full both years. 
The Maine Sunday School Association is paying for 
the support of a girlin Blackmer Home. The General 
Sunday School Association is paying $300 a year to 
the summer school at Inman’s Chapel, and also the 
entire salary of Miss Ruth Downing in Japan. Mrs. 
Shedd paid a high tribute to her associates on the 
Board for the wisdom shown in managing the business 
matters. 

The report of the Executive Board, read by Mrs. 
Grace C. Foglesong, offered “On to Greensboro” as 
the rallying cry for work in the next two years. The 
Board strongly endorsed raising money for the build- 
ing of the Greensboro church. It recognized with 
gratitude the home missionary preachers in North 
Carolina: the Rev. Harry L. Canfield, D. D., the 
Rey. Hannah J. Powell, the Rev. John T. Fitzgerald, 
the Rev. W. O. Bodell. the Rev. O. E. Bryant and 
the Rev. F. B. Bishop, D. D., also Mrs. Florence Libby 
of Maine, assistant to Miss Powell. 

The Board expressed appreciation of the able work 
of Miss Georgene Bowen, both in Japan and on fur- 
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of prayer, consecrating ourselves anew to that task, 
not which God has imposed upon us as a burden, but 
which He opened to us as an opportunity to make our 
lives count for His kingdom on earth.” 

JaVeIs. 


Missionary Association 


lough, and announced the need of finding one more 
worker for Japan. 

Mrs. E. R. Sampson, literature secretary, gave 
an account of the literature published during the 
year by the Association. 

Miss H. Eola Mayo, national secretary of the 
Clara Barton Guilds, reported for her organization a 
loss in membership from 690 to 555 in two years. 

The Rev. Benton S. Swartz, director of religious 
education of the Buffalo Council of Churches, made a 
stirring address. He congratulated the W. N. M. A. 
on having both home and foreign mission work con- 
centrated in one organization. He eulogized Tagawa, 
who stands, he said, “for attention to the personal 
religious life but also for emphasis upon social rela- 
tionships.” He spoke of the contributions made by 
foreign countries to us. He said that one of the 
greatest contributions we can make to foreign nations 
is personal living. ‘The world hears us talk about 
Jesus and sees us, and the contrast often is too great.’ 

Mrs. H. M. Cary gave a dramatization of a 
Japanese play. It was most interesting, although 
she was handicapped by not having actors and prop- 
erties. 

The last part of the afternoon was put in charge 
of Miss Mayo, national secretary of the Clara Barton 
Guilds. Miss Virginia Eddy of Newark delivered a 
useful address on organizing guilds, emphasizing the 
fact that attempts at standardization of such groups 
are usually foolish, and that it is better for each group 
to follow its natural line of development. She gave 
many concrete, practical suggestions. 


The Woman’s Banauet 

Over two hundred women sat down at the 
Woman’s World Friendship Banquet in the Statler, 
Tuesday, at 5.30 p. m. 

Mrs. John Wesley Carter of Minnesota acted as 
toastmaster, being introduced by the National Presi- 
dent. She presented the Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, 
D. D., who said in part: “The one method of creating 
world friendship is to begin right where we are. 
ae family is the training ground for world friend- 
s ip.” 

Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson of California 
followed. Her address may be summed up in the 
sentence: “One of the first duties of a Christian woman 
is to go out into the community and bring all neglected 
children into church schools to be trained in honor, 
diligence, purity, justice, righteousness. 

The Rev. Maude Lyon Cary said: “I think that 
one of the greatest lessons in world friendship is 
learned when we create the ability to get the other 
person’s point of view. When you read some of the ~ 
terrible things about the Japanese, remember that 
somebody has not even tried to get the Japanese 
point of view.” Mrs. Cary closed with the little poem 
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of the Emperor of Japan written for a festival of snow. 
The translation is: 


“Purifying our hearts with the falling snow, 
Let us pray before God for a peaceful world.” 


All the speakers and the toastmaster told witty, 
enlivening stories. Mrs. Cushing, assisted by Miss 
MacDonald, furnished fitting music at the close. 
Served at small tables in the beautiful Chinese room 
of the Statler, the dinner had a most attractive setting. 


Business, Pageants and Speeches 

Twenty-eight hundred dollars was raised for the 
new church in Greensboro, N. C., at the morning 
session Wednesday. The project was launched by 
the Rev. Hannah Powell of Sunburst in the mountains, 
who laid aside the needs of her own work to plead for 
support of Universalist churches all through the state. 
She voiced her gratitude to the North Carolina Uni- 
versalist Convention, and especially to Dr. Canfield. 
Previously Dr. Canfield had delivered an address on 
“Whence, Whither, Why,” giving the history of Uni- 
versalism in the state. He showed plans of the 
proposed church made by an architect in the Greens- 
boro society now in government service in Washing- 
ton, D. C. He said that, including a parsonage, it 
would cost from $25,000 to $45,000. He added that 
it could be built at a greatly reduced figure if started 
soon, and “without penalizing labor.’”’ Miss Powell 
touched the large gathering by telling a little incident 
connected with a visit to Greensboro, where Dr. Can- 
field took her to “the beautiful site almost in the 
shadow of the university.”” With a wistful look upon 
his face, he said, ‘““Only the Father knows how much I 
hope to live to see the new church dedicated.” 

In the pledging Massachusetts led with $1,232.50 
from all sources in the state. 

Another feature of the morning was the reports 
of state representatives. Under direction of Mrs. 
George E. Huntley, led by Miss Virginia Eddy and 
Miss H. Eola Mayo, flagbearers, the following marched 
in to the singing of a hymn: Alabama, Mrs. Clinton 
Scott; California, Mrs. Theresa Patterson; Con- 
necticut, Mrs. Louise Marble; District of Columbia, 
Mrs. John van Schaick; Illinois, Mrs. Nellie Kelley; 
Indiana, Mrs. Unruh; Iowa, Mrs. Harpin; Maine, 
Mrs. William Metz; Massachusetts, Mrs. George E. 
Huntley; Michigan, Mrs. Birdsall; Minnesota, Mrs. 
Dora Carter; New Hampshire, the Rev. Harriet 
Robinson; New Jersey, Miss Margaretta Dean; 
North Carolina, Miss Lucy Shine; Ohio, Mrs. Leona 
Boyd; New York, Mrs. Imogene Zoller; Pennsylvania, 
Mrs. Herrick; Rhode Island, Mrs. John Foglesong; 
Vermont, Mrs. Richardson; Japan, the Rev. Maude 
Lyon Cary. 

Instead of saying all was going well and everybody 
was loyal, each representative gave a bit of a hymn or 
poem, placed a bunch of flowers on a shrine and then 
retired. Mrs. Robert Cummins acted as page for the 
flower service. 

New Officers 


Mrs. Isaac Lobdell, Mrs. Zoller and Mrs. Corlett 


brought in the following nominations at. the morning ° 


session and the whole ticket was elected at 4 p. m. 
The changes were caused by the resignation of Mrs. 


W. H. McGlauflin of Washington, D. C., and by the 
transfer of Mrs. Schonland from the position of 
corresponding secretary to a place on the Board, and 
the selection of Mrs. Russell to take her place. 

President, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, Massachusetts; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Walter R. Corlett, Illinois; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Irving L. Walker, New 
York; recording secretary, Mrs. John M. Foglesong, 
Rhode Island; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Sarah 
W. Russell, New York; treasurer, Mrs. Persis C. 
Shedd, Maine; literature secretary, Mrs. E.R. Sampson; 
director Clara Barton Guilds, Miss H. Eola Mayo. 
Trustees: Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, Maine; Mrs. Leonard 
EK. Thayer, Massachusetts; Mrs. Mattie P. Schonland, 
Massachusetts. Member of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Wm. H. McGlauflin. 

Mrs. Corlett of the Credentials Committee re- 
ported an attendance of 128—national officers eleven, 
state presidents eight, state secretaries five, lay dele- 
gates ninety-seven, ministers not delegates nine. 

No service of worship held during the week was 
more impressive than that conducted by Miss Susan 
M. Andrews at the opening of the morning service. 
“Where Do I Live?” was the topic of her uplifting 
address. 


J. Vins. 


Pushing Through to the Climax 


Immediately after the afternoon devotions came 
Mrs. Cary’s inspiring address on the Japanese people, 
their needs, what our missionaries are doing to help 
meet those needs, and the challenge to the home folks 
to help. It was her best talk at any of the conven- 
tions. 

The final report of Mrs. Metz, chairman of the 
Credentials Committee, showed 102 delegates, eleven 
national officers, eight state presidents, four state 
secretaries, and twenty ministers present. 

The report of the Recommendations Committee 
was presented by the chairman. The Convention 
recommended the continuance of the present policy 
in Japan, and expressed the heartfelt appreciation of 
the Association for the loyalty and initiative of the 
missionaries. Other significant recommendations 
pledged the members to a policy of increasing the 
membership and financial resources. Discussion of 
the financial deficit came in here. It was the kind of 
discussion which all conventions might well copy, 
reflecting as it did unshakable faith in the value of 
the work in hand, frank recognition of the obstacles, 
confidence in the ability of the organization to suc- 
cessfully cope with its problem, and determination 
to win out. One delegate expressed the obvious sense 
of the meeting when she said, “Let’s go home and roll 
up our sleeves and get the money.” A recommenda- 
tion dealing with a proposed committee to formulate 
uniform and comprehensive study programs (later 
adopted) brought forth most illuminating discussion. 
Mrs. Ruth Owens Pullman pointed out the vital rela- 
tion between missions and world peace. Mrs. Allen 
told of the policy of her group in bringing in outside 
speakers to talk on Russia, China and other countries. 
Others spoke of co-operation with such organizations 
as the League of Women Voters and the League of 
Nations Non-Partisan Association. The whole thing 
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revealed an intelligent awareness of world problems 
and situations and a vital determination to help in 
the solutions of those problems and situations. 

After the adoption of resolutions expressing ap- 
preciation to the Buffalo people, the Convention was 
shown a series of stereopticon pictures of the Clara 
Barton Birthplace by Miss Alice G. Enbom, office 
secretary of the W. N. M. A. 

The event of the afternoon was the visit to the 
Balkans with Stella Marek Cushing. She played, 
she sang, she danced. Like most of us fortunate Uni- 
versalists, the writer has many times before heard 
\ Stella Cushing. Never before has a Universalist 
audience been so moved by Mrs. Cushing. With the 
aid of Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., Eleanor Bonner, 
and Mrs. Laura B. Galer, Mrs. Cushing presented a 


visit of three American women with a Balkan peasant 
woman. She made us see and sense vitally the su- 
perior craftsmanship, the musical genius, the literary 
culture and the deep religious spirit of the Balkan 
people. The hopes and the aspirations of a suffering, 
“war torn” land lived in Stella Cushing’s impersona- 
tion of the Balkan peasant woman. Words are un- 
able to express the appeal of that scene. She made us 
sense what centuries of oppression meant to those 
people. We caught a poignant glimpse of what the 
war meant to them. We were thrilled with a vision 
of the splendid possibilities of that people. We went 
from the meeting with our consciences sensitized and 
our spirits humbled, remembering our old time assumed 
superiority to the south Europeans. 
E. H.L. 


The Story of the Ministerial Association 


their afternoon discussion period our minis- 
ters were still in full session, discussing the 
problem of modernizing the church service. 
This, the largest gathering of the Universalist Minis- 
terial Association in ten years, was due to close its 
discussions and go into business session at four o’clock. 
At 4.30 the men voted to continue their conference 
for another half hour, and meet early Wednesday 
morning for the business session. It was a great 
meeting, revealing the unique fellowship of Uni- 
versalists. In spots a fellowship of perplexity, at times 
a fellowship of ignorance, that ignorance which is 
honest, intelligent and questing, always it was 
a fellowship of faith, faith in the integrity of man’s 
questing mind and the validity of his aspiring spirit. 
In this spirit the ministers spent the day listening 
to illuminating addresses on the problems of preach- 
ing and worship, and sharing with each other the 
insights of their own experience. 

The meeting opened with a short worship service 
led by the Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone. Because of 
a misunderstanding about the time of convening, there 
followed a brief, unexpected interval before the 
speakers arrived. This period, however, was turned 
to good use by an informal discussion of church affairs 
and of “Teamwork, the Journal of the Universalist 
Ministers.” 

Dr. Baner, president of the Association, intro- 
duced as the first speaker the Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of Buffalo. 
Not only did Mr. Perkins give a magnificent address 
on “Preaching in the Modern World’”’ (published in 
last week’s Leader), but also by his presence and 
gracious words of greeting he gave concrete evidence 
of the fraternal spirit which exists between Unitarians 
and Universalists. For Mr. Perkins sacrificed at- 
tendance at the Unitarian Conference in Philadelphia 
to speak to our ministers. The address was clear, 
concise, honest, and conclusive—and something vastly 
more than all of these. It was not merely an excellent 
address, not simply a finished sermon; it was a mani- 
festation of preaching. The man was in the message. 


The message was the man. Mr. Perkins was his own - 


best proof of his contention that effective preaching is 
always “positive, personal, pertinent and passionate.” 


He vibrated the personal conviction of a man filled 
with passion for the welfare of his fellow men in this 
present world. Said the dean of one of our theological 
schools, commenting on this address, “He demon- 
strated the fact that it makes no difference whether 
a man speaks from manuscript or from notes, af he 
is in his message.” 

In straightforward, pragmatic manner the Rev. 
Elmore M. McKee, rector of Trinity Church, Buffalo, 
discussed effective methods of preaching to youth, 
citing ‘‘one outstanding characteristic in the preach- 
ing in three of the country’s most effective preachers 
to students,” Dr. Tittle, Dr. Fosdick, and Dean 
Wicks. Mr. Perkins had concluded by saying that 
preaching must be “a passion to translate the Eter- 
nal,’”’ to “uncover the unsuspected spiritual quality 
in all the undertakings of men.’”’ Coming at it from 
an entirely different approach, Mr. McKee closed on 
the same note when he spoke of the great need in 


. modern preaching “‘of burning conviction that behind 


man’s search for intellectual stability, for the answers 
to the most real issues of the day, and behind man’s 
passion for social righteousness, is an Other-than- 


-man who is seeking our response.” 


Dr. Tomlinson voiced the unanimous and en- 
thusiastic sentiment of the meeting when at the open- 
ing of the discussion he expressed his “gratitude” to 
the speakers. A many-sided discussion regarding 
personal religious experience stressed by both speakers 
as the charter of the ministers’ right to preach, fol- 
lowed a question propounded by the Socratic Kapp. 
Said Max, “I’d like to ask both of the gentlemen 
just what they mean by a religious experience.”’ Both 
speakers spoke to the question. Our own Dr. Per- 
kins spoke of the religious experience in finding the 
“spiritual significance” of daily tasks. Dr. Shutter 
testified to his faith in the validity of religious ex- 
perience gained through participating in social .ser- 
vice work. ‘God is ever ready,” said the Rey. Al- 
bert Hammatt, “to speak to us if the gates of our 
souls are open.” Dean Atwood brought the varied 
contributions to a sharp focus in his statement, “‘A 
man has a vital personal experience whenever and 
wherever he gives himself to the service of a great ideal 
or a worthy cause.” Out of it all came no didactic 
definition of personal religious experience, but a 
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deepened sense of the universality and many-sided 
nature of personal religious experience. 

McLaughlin precipitated a lively discussion by 
asking the speakers, “To what degree do you believe 
that leadership is passing away from the churches?” 
Mr. McKee answered that he did not believe that-it 
is passing from the churches wherever churches are 
true to their mission, “gathering up the different 
strands of life’ in such a manner that they show 
people that ‘everything leads to religion.” 

At noontime many of the ministers joined the 
General Sunday School Association delegates at 
their luncheon. Others wandered off in little groups 
to continue the discussion across the luncheon tables. 

When the men reconvened for the afternoon 
session President Baner read the following resolution, 
adopted by a group of ministers in study conference 
at Ferry Beach last August: 


To the Universalist Ministers’ Meeting at Buffalo, 
New York, during the session of the Universalist General 
Convention, October 17-25, 1931, greeting is sent from 
the Ferry Beach Park Association. 

During the last season at Ferry Beach a group of 
Universalist ministers were present during Missionary 
Week, August 1-8, and organized themselves into a 
study group with Prof. Clarence R: Skinner of Tufts 
College as their leader. 

A profitable week of study and discussion and 
lecture was had, and at the last meeting of the class, on 
October 8, 1931, with Dr. Merrill Ward presiding, the 
following motion was taken: 

Voted, that the ministers present at Ferry Beach 
this week, believing in the high value of such work as 
they have been doing here of themselves, petition the 
Trustees of the Universalist General Convention for a 
Ministers’ Week to be held at Ferry Beach next year, 
1932, in connection with the Missionary Week held by 
the Women’s National Missionary Association; and to 
call the attention of the ministers present at Buffalo to 
the possibilities of such a Ministers’ Week and urge 
their attendance at Ferry Beach next year. 


The association voted unanimous endorsement of 
the proposition. 

The Rev. L. G. Williams brought the quintessence 
of years of careful study and thought to bear on the 
problem of ‘‘Modernizing the Church Service.’’ There 
were many present who felt that this address was the 
best presentation of the philosophy and practise of 
public worship ever heard in a Universalist Ministers’ 
Meeting. From a sound base of psychology and 

‘esthetics Williams developed a program of worship 
which is artistic, meaningful and unified. 

“Tt will save us,” said the speaker, “from many 
futilities if we remember that desire precedes form, 
and feeling must precede any vital function. New 
forms of worship are futile without a clear conception 
of the object of worship, and unless the form fits our 
need. 

What is the philosophy and the psychology of 
free worship? ‘The psychic states of the free religious 
experience involve awareness and awakened sensitiv- 
ity, a joyous consciousness of unity, affirmation and 
consecration, active receptivity, active stimulation, 
and spiritual enlargement and peace. 

“The service itself is form conserving the worthy 
old; the sermon is spirit creating the valued new. 


The whole service ought to move coherently toward a 
co-operation of hearts that will lead to the sermon as 
a natural climax in which the preacher speaks for 
as well as to the people.” 

The Rev. Tracy Pullman challenged the group 
with the imperative necessity of modernizing the 
music of our worship services. He pointed out that 
in this field we have no excuse for carrying on with 
antiquated, or meaningless, or unethical hymns. 
This contention was amply illustrated by Richard 
Bird, who sang several inspiring modern poems set 
to appropriate music. Before Pullman had finished 
the chairman announced that the time for speaking 
was up, and asked the pleasure of the meeting. With- 
out a dissenting vote the men asked that the speaker 
take all the time he needed. 

The discussion period was opened by Robert 
Cummins, who told of successful experiments in the 
use of stringed instruments in his church. Richard 
McLaughlin made a most interesting contribution 
in relating his experience in using music in education 
for international good-will. He also sounded a vital 
note when he said, ‘‘We must be very careful not to 
throw away the good in the old hymns and psalms.” 

And so the discussion went on. Milo Folsom of 
Maine raised the question of educating the congrega- 
tion in the worship of song. Miss Harriet Druley of 
Ohio, Edward C. Downey of New York, O. E. 
Bryant of North Carolina, and Oscar Vogt of In- 
diana (a layman sitting in at the conference) all 
told of ways and means of making music meaningful 
and serviceable in worship. Carl Olson expressed 
appreciation of the addresses. An hour after the 
scheduled time for the end of the meeting the dis- 
cussion closed, and the group adjourned until 8.45 
Wednesday morning. 

At the morning meeting an informal discussion 
of denominational projects was held. At the business 
meeting which followed the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: President, the Rev. 
Richard H. McLaughlin, Hartford, Conn.; vice-presi- 
dent, the Rev. Harry L. Canfield, D. D., Greensboro, 
N. C.; secretary-treasurer, the Rev. Edna P. Bruner, 
Waterloo, Iowa; editor of Teamwork, the Rev. Gus- 
tave Herman Leining, Melrose, Mass. 

EK. A.D. 


Wednesday Afternoon 

It proved impossible for the ministers to stop 
talking at noon Wednesday, and therefore the session 
originally scheduled for one day ran practically two full 
days. Through the courtesy of the Rev. Stanley 
Manning, always a tower of strength to us at Conven- 
tions, we give this brief account of the vital discussions 
of the afternoon. 

The Editor. 


At an afternoon session, at which the Rev. R. H. 
McLaughlin presided, there was general discussion 
of the entire basis of fellowship as set forth, not cnly 
in the laws of fellowship, but in the General Conven- 
tion’s constitution. There was general agreement 
that there should be in the laws of the church a recog- 
nition of the fact that the basis of fellowship is a 
spirit and purpose rather than a creed. It was 
recognized that such a revision could not be done 
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quickly, so that action at this convention was im- 
possible. Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, Dr. John Murray 
Atwood and the Rev. Max A. Kapp were appointed a 
committee to formulate such proposals for submission 
to the General Convention in 1983. 


The Story of the Churches 


= 5) HE Universalist Churches of the United States 
6) 


7 | and Canada, organized in a supreme council 
ES 


im WSs, or federation called a General Convention, 
Bee8!! assembled in Grace-Messiah Church Wednes- 
day evening. 

The legal requirements were met by a few officials 
reaching the place of meeting fifteen minutes ahead of 
the service of worship, and ascertaining the presence 
of a quorum without having it a part of the service of 
worship—a great improvement. 

On the platform for the service were the Rev. 
Frank D. Adams, D. D., President, who presided 
and offered prayer, the Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 
who read the scriptures, the Rev. L. Ward Brigham, 
D. D., member of the Board, the Rev. Roger F. Etz, 
D. D., General Superintendent, the Rev. H. W. Reed, 
D. D., who preached the occasional sermon, and the 
Rev. Bruce Swift, Ph. D., who conducted the com- 
munion service. 

The sermon by Dr. Reed, given in a clear, im- 
pressive way, was listened to with attention. 

The communion service, a service of silence, 
made a deep impression. The form used was new to 
all of the delegates, but met with instantaneous ap- 
proval. The minister recited a devotional poem at 
the beginning and at the end, but apart from that 
the message was conveyed in absolute silence by 
symbolic acts, such as blessing the bread and wine. 
Individual communion cups were used. “It seemed,’ 
said a distinguished educator, “like the elevation of 
the host and a Quaker meeting combined. I liked it.” 


Opening Business Session 

Preceding the first business session on Thursday 
morning, there was a half hour service of devotion 
conducted by the Rev. Noble E. McLaughlin of Wis- 
consin. The Rev. Milo Folsom made the prayer. 
Mrs. Cushing again led the singing and played a solo, 
and Mr. McLaughlin brought his address to a close 
with a beautiful solo vocal, accompanied by Mrs. 
van Schaick. 

Dr. Tomlinson offered prayer at the convention 
session, praying that the delegates might be saved from 
confusion and needless controversy and used for the 
highest purposes of the church. 

Mr. Downey made a preliminary report for the 
Credentials Committee, showing a quorum. 

Dr. Adams then called Dean Lee 8. McCollester, 
a former President of the General Convention, to the 
chair, and then made his President’s Address. 

The address is published in full. Our people 
can imagine the impression. The delegates came to 
their feet cheering. It was as remarkable in its way 
as the address he gave two years ago, but apparently 
there was no minority opinion about it, as was the 
case in Washington. Dr. Adams came to the Con- 
vention worn not only by carrying the heavy bur- 


There was also discussion of the need of a new 
and improved hymn and service book for use in our 
churches, but no action was taken. The meeting 
closed with a brief prayer and benediction by the 
Rev. George A. Gay. 


in Convention Assembled 


dens of a parish in the great industrial city of Detroit, 
but by his exacting duties as chairman of the mayor’s 
Committee on Unemployment and Relief. 

The four years of his service as President of the 
Convention he declared to be the most exacting in 
demands on mind and body, but the most revealing 
and fruitful of his life. 

“A break up of religious alignments almost un- 
paralleled’ has characterized the past four years. 
There has been an economic debacle unlike any other 
in history. He described life in a city where 250,000 
men and women beg for a chance to work at anything 
and at any wages, thousands of children going to 
school without breakfast, mothers seeking milk for 
half-starved babes in a land of plenty, and a com- 
mittee at work to save a great population from hunger. 
cold and revolution. Century old institutions at the 
bar of judgment, the break up of nations, the collapse 
of the old order in Russia, “‘the frantic clinging to 
armies, navies, and air fleets as the last desperate de- 
fense of beleaguered peoples.” “We are definitely 
at the end of an epoch in history.” 

The applause of the delegates began when he 
described a liberal religion as the one hope, and when 
he told them how much larger a thing is liberalism 
than one church. He set up for all men to see the 
service of the Universalist Church in the past, but 
said that if we hold the idea that we alone are the 
trustees of the larger interpretation of Christianity, 
we are spiritual snobs of the worst order. “‘Whole de- 
nominations share with us the heart of our faith, and 
in some instances with a passion to make it immedi- 
ately effective more compelling than our own.” 

He said that we could not possibly do the world 
job alone and that we must combine with our natural 
allies. He described the recent overture of the Uni- 
tarian Churches as an opportunity—described the 
visit of Dr. Cornish and Dr. Joy to Detroit to see him, 
and asked the delegates to deal now, to-day if possible, 
with the question of the larger fellowship. 


Mr. Ames for the Board 


Mr. Louis Annin Ames of New York, chairman 
of the Board and oldest member in years of service, 
read the sixty-sixth annual report of the Trustees. 

Twelve persons have been ordained to the minis- 
try and nineteen ministers have died. The Conven- 
tion rose as Mr. Ames impressively read the names. 
Only four were in active service. 

Mr. Ames showed that during the past two years 
the general funds of the Convention were increased 
by $4,000, and the trust funds by $45,000, making a 
total of funds held by the Convention of $1,039,829.15. 

The operating deficit for the past year is $8,244.83. 
Of this $7,108.10 is due to Foreign Mission work. 
The total accumulated deficit is $48,309.64. The 
deficit, he said, is due simply to the attempts of the 
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Board to carry out the orders of the Convention. If 
each church would pay its five per cent quota on the 
current expense budget not only would the deficit 
disappear, but the Convention would have a ge 
fund for extension work. 

Mr. Ames brought out the fact that Unreraalist 
people are taking a much greater interest in the 
Ministers’ Pension Fund. Since the Providence Con- 
vention in 1923 the fund has grown from $54,000 to 
$155,000. Fifty-four persons are receiving $125 a 
year in partial recognition of years of faithful ser- 
vice. 

In the field of Church Extension the Board re- 
ported that a large residence had been purchased and 
remodeled at Oakland, Cal., for a church home, that 
the Rev. Leonard Prater had been called from Texas 
to Georgia as State Superintendent, and that a Su- 
perintendent has been selected for Kentucky. The 
organization of the new church at Floral Park, L. L., 
by the New York State Convention was described as 
due largely “to enthusiastic lay leadership.” 

The Board is considering plans for co-operation 
with Unitarians in various places, and co-operation 
now is working well in several places in Florida, at 
Atlanta, Ga., and in Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

The National Memorial Church, the Universalist 
Good Will Tour, and association with liberals in all 
parts of the world were described. 

“The Christian Leader,” said the Board, “is a 
denominational organ whose columns are always open 
for matters of denominational interest, but it is far 
more than that—it is one of the outstanding religious 
journals of the world, a champion of liberalism, and a 
constructive leader of an advancing host. Its con- 
tinuance at the present high level is a matter of the 
utmost importance, for it serves the interests of the 
whole church.”” The Board thanked the Leader staff 
and the Manager and Trustees of the Universalist 
Publishing House, and approved their plan for a larger 
Leader endowment, and recommended that the Con- 
vention instruct the Board to include in its future 
financial policies a fund to be held by the Board as a 
sustaining fund for the journal. 


Mr. Bicknell’s Report 


The report of A. Ingham Bicknell as treasurer 
brought out interesting comments and questions. 

“What proportion of school loans are repaid?’ 
asked Dr. Grose. “A very small proportion,” said 
Dr. Etz. ‘Are stocks and bonds listed at top prices 
or present value?’”’ asked Mr. Lowry. “They are 
listed at cost prices,” replied Mr. Bicknell, “and they 
were not bought at boom prices.” 

In reference to missionary appropriations Mrs. 
Wm. J. Metz made this pertinent and illuminating 
comment: “Not long ago in a discussion of support 
of our missionaries in Japan, I heard the surprised 
exclamation, ‘Why, I thought our women took care 
of that.’ People do not realize that the women raise 
money for just one part of the Japan work. All the 
work of the Foreign Mission Board, all the work that 
supports people like the Carys, suffers from such 
mistakes.” 

Interesting facts from the Treasurer’s report are 
as follows: 


Income in 1930-31: From investments, $21,825.45. 
From trust funds, $1,910.20. Interest on deposits, 
$233.46. Cent-a-day, $332.98. Quotas, $17,188.89. 
For home churches $23,600 has been appropriated; for 
Japanese churches, $17,255. 


The Report of the General Superintendent 


The report of Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Su- 
perintendent, carried the Convention to a high level. 
He did not spend much time recounting recent 
achievements, nor did he in any way duplicate the re- 
port of the Board. He referred to the growing morale 
of the church, the remarkable series of State Conven- 
tions just ended, the National Church, progress in 
Japan and at home, and the growth of the pension 
‘und, and then said that the variety of opinions about 
what is right and what is wrong with the Universalist 
Church, and the countless suggestions as to what we 
must do to be saved, reveal the real interest of our 
people. The church is a living thing, not a lifeless 
machine. 

He referred to these days of trial and crisis as 
days of opportunity—the greatest days of oppor- 
tunity for those holding the faith of Universalism. 
What we have inherited is “a simplified and uni- 
versalized religion,’ which is the one need of man- 
kind, and the only question is whether we will use it. 
In reply to those who urge a new program, Dr. Etz 
said: “Go back to the program of Providence, 1923. 
It is almost as good as new. It has been very little 
used.” 

There are outstanding business leaders, said 
Dr. Etz, who are trying to put ideals of brotherhood 
into practise. ‘““Don’t you believe,” he added, “that 
the radical business philosophy which Owen D. Young 
is giving to his associates is a direct product of his 
fundamental faith in universal human brotherhood? 
He is the outstanding example of such men in our 
fellowship, but dozens of others, some right here in 
this session to-day, might be cited with equal appro- 
priateness.”’ 

A series of practical suggestions, a call for recruits, 
a cal for training, a call for us to recognize our com- 
rades and to work with them, followed. Our people 
will want to read this address and we shall publish it 
in full. 

Dr. Perkins of Washington, commenting on the 
morning, said that it had seemed to him and to others 
that in some vital matters it was wise to wait and let 
the spirit of God work. That this spirit had been 
working was seen, he said, in the way that the Con- 
vention responded to the great address of Dr. Adams 
and in the ovation given Dr. Etz. ‘‘Both reached 
great heights to-day,” he declared. 

Dr. Perkins in the morning session also reported 
for the Commission on Comity and Unity. 

Before adjourning at noon, Dr. Etz said that re- 
ports had been circulating that the Convention was 
paying large sums to the Statler for the rooms used. 
“We are not paying one cent for this room, or for 
conference rooms, press room or committee rooms.” 

The list of session committees follows: 

Committee on Resolutions: Rev. Clare C. Blau- 
velt, New York, chairman; Rev. Theodore L. Fischer, 
D. D., Connecticut; Rev. Emerson H. Lalone, New 
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York; Rev. L. Griswold Williams, Vermont; Oscar 
F. Vogt, Indiana. 

Committee on Nominations: Rev. Richard H. 
McLaughlin, Connecticut, chairman; Rev. Ellsworth 
C. Reamon, Michigan; Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, 
D. D., Iowa; J. P: Mead, Ohio; Rev. Max Kapp, 
Massachusetts. 

Committee on Religious Services: Rev. Bruce 
Swift, Ph. D., New York, chairman; Rev. A. A. Blair, 
New Hampshire; Rev. A. M. Soule, Rhode Island. 

Committee on Official Reports and Recommenda- 
tions: Rev. A. W. McDavitt, Indiana, chairman; 
Rev. H. E. Benton, D. D., Pennsylvania; Rev. Robert 
Cummins, Ohio; Rev. S. R. Brooks, Massachusetts; 
Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., New York; Rev. W. H. 
Macpherson, L. H. D., Illinois; Rev. H. L. Canfield, 
D. D., North Carolina; C. C. Lamb, New York; G. R. 
Melntire, Maine. 

Committee on Credentials: Rev. Edward C. 
Downey, New York, chairman; Rev. George C. Baner, 
D. D., Ohio; Rev. Carl H. Olson, Oh o. 

Sessional Secretaries: Rev. Stanley Manning, 
Maine; Miss Esther A. Richardson, Massachusetts. 

Monitors: Rev. Phillips L. Thayer, Ontario, 
chairman; Jeffrey Campbell, New York; Rev. 
Roscoe A. Waters, Ohio; Rev. Clayton Wilkin, New 
York; Chalmer Harding, New York; Rev. Wiliam 
Haney, Massachusetts. 

Vans. 


Comity and Unity 


On Thursday afternoon two live conferences were 
held. We include the story of Comity and Unity as 
prepared by Dr. Marshall. 


The conference under the auspices of the Commission 
on Comity and Unity brought together a large and earnest 
group. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of Washington, D. C., presided, 
and in opening the conference asked this question: “If our faith 
had never been denied since Christ came to earth, what would 
we now be doing?” and he answered by saying, ‘“We should’ be 
using this faith for the conquest of the world for Brotherhood, 
and find in it added incentive.” 

“The real mission of the Universalist Church was not set 
when John Calvin denied the Fatherhood of God, but when 
Jesus affirmed it. We now approach the problem of Christian 
unity from the point of asking how we may discharge the mission 
to which Jesus set us two thousand years ago. The gigantic 
nature of the task may wellappallus. Ifthe Universalist Church 
is the only agency for performing it, then the task is far beyond 
our powers. Buta realization of the real nature of this task gives 
us insight to perceive that our allies are all men possessed of a 
conception of Universalism, that the love of God is the Godness 
of love. Men motivated by that faith are our brothers in the 
faith. As Francis Peabody says, “Those are together who occupy 
a common spiritual frontage.’ 

“The real issue we are confronting is how we may most 
effectively discharge our duty to make that great faith we have a 
working faith in life.” 

Dr. H. M. Cary of Tokyo, Japan, said: ‘“The policy of the 
mission boards is to send liberals to Japan and conservatives 
elsewhere—so much the worse for ‘elsewhere!’ We missionaries 
not only work together but exchange literature, so that it happens 
that some of our Universalist leaflets have been distributed by 
Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists, and various other 
denominations. In all essentials we missionaries in Japan al- 
ready have a real unity, and actual unity may come at any time. 
There is a so-called unity against which we need to guard our- 


selves. A unity that is a way out of responsibility is of no in- 
terest to any real Christian. I confess I can not understand the 
logic of those who think that true Christian unity will lessen our 
effort. Rather, it will be an added incentive.” 

Dr. Roger F. Etz reported on some of the recent contacts 
made through his office with groups throughout the world, who 
would not think of calling themselves Universalists. “In a con- 
ference last summer 165 delegates from eighteen countries came 
together, all drawn by a common conception of religion as a way 
of life. The: members of the Good Will Tour made contacts 
with the Universalist Church in London that traces its ancestry , 
directly to James Relly. In Prague we found the great church 
of Dr. Capek, and were assured that if only men were available 
there were multitudes throughout the country who would eagerly 
respond to the preaching of this faith. The leaders of one of 
the Mohammedan sects has begged us to send them a Univer- 
salist missionary, promising to’put his entire body behind such a 
man. Bishop Aglipay, the leader of the Independent Philippine 
Church, containing four million members, insists that his fol- 
lowers are Universalists.”” He quoted a letter from the President 
of the Chinese Republic, saying that China needs Universalism, 
not as a religion to talk about but a religion to live by. 

The Rev. Stanley Manning of Augusta, Maine, said: “Our 
practical problem is the translation of our world-wide faith into 
co-operative practise at home. That is what we are doing in 
Maine. This takes form in what we call the United Parish, of 
which we have about twenty, made up of groups of from five to 
ten scattered churches, employing a staff of men and women 
trained in different directions, giving them the expert ministra- 
tion of ministers hitherto only possible to large and wealthy 
city churches. The proof that this movement is getting vital 
hold of the people themselves is to be found in the fact that, even 
in the midst of this depression, they are raising twice as much 
money as they were doing only a few years ago. In one back- 
ward county which has lost more than half its population in the 
last half-century, all the churches in the county have united, and 
they have secured a staff of seven workers in this area, largely 
occupied by poor people. A Methodist minister’s salary is 
being paid from the state treasury of Universalists, Congrega- 
tionalists and Baptists. All the churches are working together 
to provide religious education and community leadership for the 
entire area. Six denominations are actively working together 
under our State Interdenominational Commission.” 

Dr. Arthur Grose of Concord, N. H., said that most move- 
ments for church unity have failed because they were not move- 
ments for unity but for uniformity. He reported that during — 
the war overseas an organization called Comrades in Service 
was formed, with more than 200,000 men enrolled, and that the 
fellowship had continued on this side, and included Congrega- 
tionalists, Jews, Universalists, Roman Catholics, and others. 
“To secure unity,” he said, ‘we do not, have to go along the line 
of uniformity. Indeed, unity and uniformity are more likely 
to be mutually exclusive.” 

Dr. Flint M. Bissell of Dorchester, Mass., inquired just 
what specific proposals were coming be’ore this con‘erence, to 
which the chairman replied that the object of this con’erence 
was to promote intelligent action on the part of the Convention, 
and then gave a vivid and eloquent picture of his own vision of 
the liberal church of the future. 

Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson of Worcester, Mass., said: “It 
goes without saying that we all believe in Christien unity, but it 
is unity of spirit and thought, and we can not help it much with 
resolutions or actions of conventions.” 

Among the other speakers were Mr. Carritt, Dr. Leining, 
Dean Atwood of St. Lawrence University, the Rev. G. A. Leining 
and Mrs. Galer. 


The fireworks of the meeting came in the ad- 
dresses of Dr. Tomlinson and the Rev. G. H. Leining, 
and in Dr. Perkins’ emphatic denunciation of what 
he considered was an insinuation that those favoring 
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unity are trying by stealth to put something over on 
an unwilling constituency. 

Dr. Tomlinson made an earnest plea for more 
churches and more work. He seemed to think unity 
and union involved closing up churches. 

Mrs. Galer said: “I have favored lining up with 
others of our spirit to get more power and to do more 
work. I am thinking of vast areas in the West 
where there are no liberal churches. I want our 
message sent there. There are two Universalist 
churches in Worcester. ‘One does not have to shut up 
because both are in the same denomination. Nor 
need a dozen churches. If we unite and have eight 
united churches, I should expect to make them six- 
teen.” 


Treatment of Criminals 


To Mr. Lalone we are indebted for the account 
of the Commission on Social Welfare Thursday after- 
noon. 


Sane and humane treatment of criminals, adequate relief 
for victims of unemployment, and movements for the prevention 
of both crime and unemployment, were considered by the Con- 
ference on Social Faith and Social Forces held under the auspices 
of the Social Welfare Commission of the Universalist Church 
Thursday afternoon. 

The Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer presided and introduced the 
first speaker, the Rev. Mr. Win, chaplain of the Erie County 
Penitentiary. Mr. Win spoke on the ‘““The Cure and Prevention 
of Crime.” The speaker pointed out that much of the petty 
erime which leads to more serious crime comes from too com- 
fortable prison environment and too little useful occupation of 
the prisoner during the period of his incarceration. “With all 
our humane treatment, we fail to regenerate the mind and the 
heart of the prisoner. We overlook the primary object of prison 
sentences, reform of the criminal.’”’ Back of this, however, Mr. 
Win finds in his experience the underlying cause of crime in the 
lack of a sense of responsibility of men and women to God or to 
their fellow men. He therefore expressed his belief that the 
prevention of crime awaits a vital interest in and practise of 
thorough religious and moral training of all children by their 


’ parents. 


The Rev. L. Griswold Williams of Vermont presented in 
brief compass the psychology of criminals. ‘The first thing we 
must do in our treatment of criminals,” said Mr. Williams, “‘is to 
recognize that they are fundamentally no different from us.” 
They have the same primary urges to express themselves as the 
normal persons. They have thesame basic urges. “A criminal,” 
continued the speaker, “‘is simply a personality whose emotional 
system is not disciplined. He is emotionally a child. The 
criminal should therefore be treated as a sick man.” The pre- 
vention of crime lies in providing the proper environment for the 
normal expression of individual personalities and for the de- 
veloping of rounded, matured personalities. 

A spirited discussion followed the addresses. The Rev. 
William J. Arms of Illinois condemned the present prison policy 
of punishing criminals rather than reforming them. This brought 
spontaneous applause from the conference. Mr. Arms also 
stressed the need of “character education” in our public schools 
as an important factor in preventing crime. The Rev. Edward 
C. Downey of New York expressed his faith in the potency of 
kindness in reforming the fallen. 

Following the discussion the conference voted to send com- 
mendation and greeting to the American Prison Association then 
in session in Philadelphia. 

Mr. John A. Vollenweider, executive secretary of the Buffalo 
Council of Churches, told of the unemployment relief work be- 
ing done by the local council of churches. The Buffalo churches, 
said the speaker, conceived it to be their first job to give relief 
to their own members, but do not confine themselves to such 


work. In co-operation with other existing agencies the council 
is now giving relief to many outside the churches. The problem 
of those who are content to depend on community support and 
do not wish work is solved through the co-operation of the C ood- 
will Industries, which, in providing temporary work, thus give 
to the individual a most revealing ‘‘work test.” Church plants 
are used as distributing stations for clothing, food, employment. 
Mr. Vollenweider said that the local council and allied agencies 
are not content merely to render aid to the victims of unem- 
ployment, but are seeking through study groups, forums, lec- 
tures by experts, to educate the people in the fundamental 
causes underlying unemployment. ‘Relief only salves the 
wounds. Cure awaits fact-finding study.” 

Dr. Harry L. Canfield of North Carolina opened his address 
by a reference to the discussion on crime and its prevention, stat- 
ing that he not only did not believe in the punitive method of 
dealing with criminals, but felt strongly the idea of retribution 
should be abolished from our ethical and religious thinking. 
Said Dr. Canfield, “‘I believe that the clause ‘just retribution for 
sin’ should be stricken from our five principles of faith.’’ Those 
present manifested their agreement by applause. 

Dr. Canfield advocated a policy of providing permanent 
employment for men on sustained planned projects of much 
needed inland waterways, improvements, government reforesta- 
tion and intelligent planning ofindustry. ‘“Thesame intelligence 
and ingenuity which enable men to take advantage of his fellow 
men can and must be used to serve all men justly.” 

In the discussion which followed unemployment insurance 
and a planned national economy were repeatedly advocated. 
The conference voted to present a resolution to the General 
Convention Resolutions Committee recommending social in- 
surance and long range international economic planning. Among 
those contributing to the discussion were the Rev. Edward C. 
Downey of New York, the Rev. James W. Hailwood of Michigan, 
and the Rev. Conard Rheiner of Maine. 


St. Lawrence-Tufts-Lombard Fellowship 


Mr. Lalone also gave us this interesting account 
of a remarkable dinner: 


“The welfare of Tufts is the welfare of St. Lawrence.”’ ‘The 
success of St. Lawrence is the success of-Tufts.” “Tufts and 
St. Lawrence exist to serve the needs of men through the Uni- 
versalist Church.” So spoke the Deans of our Theological 
Schools at the St. Lawrence-Tufts-Lombard fellowship dinner 
Thursday night. 

There have been Tufts luncheons at other Conventions, 
there have been St. Lawrence gatherings, and there have been 
Lombard reunions. This year there was one fine joyous meet- 
ing which testified to the truth of Dr. WV cCollester’s and Dr. 
Atwood’s words. One hundred and seven alumni of St. Law- 
rence, Tufts, and Lombard broke bread together, sang the songs 
of their colleges, and cheered their leaders now carrying on the 
work, beloved teachers of past years. 

The Rev. R. R. Hadley, presiding, introduced Dr. L. Ward 
Brigham, who paid tribute to the memory of Dr. Joseph M. 
Tilden, a great and beloved president of Lombard. 

In his remarks on the common ideals and tasks of Tufts and 
St. Lawrence Dean M cCollester uttered a well deserved tribute 
to Lombard when he said: ‘““And Lombard—Lombard is not 
dead. She lives in the lives of her splendid sons and daughters.” 
Addressing himself to the younger ministers, Dean MV cCollester 
issued a thrilling challenge: ‘You do not live to reproduce the 
past. Your task is to produce the future. Besane. Ee wise. 
Be forward-looking. Build the future.” 

Clear, concise, courageous, and radical enovgh to challenge 
and to test the radicalism of youth, was the addregs of Dr. Richard 
Eddy Sykes, president of St. Lawrence. It is nothing short of 
tragic that there was no shorthand artist present to record Dr. 
Sykes’ word picture of the kind of minister this world needs, the 
kind of minister that every man in our fellowship strives to be, 
the kind of minister every man present will strive the more 
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vigorously to be because he was present. The minister the world 
needs, said Dr. Sykes, is “the minister who serves his entire 
community, who gives himself absolutely, completely, and un- 
stintedly to the service of men regardless of class or race or creed. 
In this man’s ministry there is no place for petty denomina- 
tionalism or bigotry. This type of minister stands for universal 
human brotherhood, for the large things for which the Universal- 
ist Church ought always to stand, for the League of Nations, for 
the abolition of destructive tariffs between peoples who need 
each other’s goods and each other’s help.” 

In closing, Dr. Sykes said that through all the years of his 
ministry he had been both “propelled and sustained” by the 
faith of Universalism, the religion of brotherhood grounded in 
the eternal verities of life. 'Thus ended one of the very finest 
of all the gatherings of the Universalist General Convention. 


Extension of Our Faith 

All impression of smallness had long since van- 
ished when the delegates assembled for the platform 
meeting on Thursday night. The large ballroom of 
the Statler was well filled. Dr. Brigham, in charge 
of transportation, announced privately that he had 
only sixty-six railroad certificates and that probably 
delegates would have to pay full fare going home, but 
that this was due to the automobile and not to the 
size of the crowd. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz presided at this meeting, which 
had for its theme, ‘The Extension of Our Faith.” 
It was so good a meeting that the Rev. Weston A. 
Cate handed up to the press desk this memorandum 
at the close: 

“This has been a vital convention—full of life. 
Why not ask through the Leader for testimonials or 
reactions to the spirit of this gathering—thus to 
broadcast the splendid aggressive spirit.” 

This memorandum simply reflected the spirit of 
the hour. It was a risky experiment to run a meeting 
with six speeches, but Dr. Etz was equal to it. Even 
his rising in one case to stop a speaker reacted to the 
speaker’s benefit. Dr. Canfield had just made a 
moving plea for more work in the South, and Etz rose 
on the sentence, “I have only a second left but, friends 
—friends’”—and there he stopped, a most emphatic 
close. 

The Rev. F. B. Chatterton of Portsmouth, N. H., 
offered prayer. Mr. Edwin A. Boettger sang a solo, 
and Mrs. Cushing assisted with the music. 

The program had been carefully worked out. 
All the parts fitted together. The Rev. Seth Rogers 
Brooks told what can be done to extend the faith in 
an old established church. He is minister of the 
First Parish in Malden, Mass., which was organized 
in 1649, which became Universalist in 1828, and which 
built its present beautiful structure under Dr. Sykes 
in 1908. “If I should sum up this discussion in a 
sentence,”’ said Mr. Brooks, ‘it would be this: The 
extension of our faith depends on very simple things.” 
What those things were he explained—office hours, 
more attention to the worship, a special objective for 
every year, better preaching. ‘We have striven to 
be the most friendly church in Malden. We have 
sought to be known as a church that is seeking mem- 
bers.” Fifty-one, eighty-six, fifty, are the size of 
classes joining the church. Revenues have increased 
$6,000 in the past two years. 

Dr. Fred C. Leining told of the success of Uni- 
versalists of Greater New York, backed by the New 


York State Convention, in starting a church at Floral 
Park, Long Island. “The story of Floral Park,” 
he said, “is the story of city conditions changing. It 
is the story of aggressive lay leadership, that of George 
A. Friedrich of All Souls, Brooklyn, and Richard P. 
Saunders of the Church of Our Father, Brooklyn. 
The ministers interested said Floral Park was not the 
place, the laymen said it was, and the laymen won. 
The Rev. Harry F. Shook began work a year ago in 
July, and made 2,500 calls in that hot month. Oct. 
15, 1930, a church society was organized with fifty- 
five names. From January to June there was no 
minister. In May the Rev. H. E. Peters was called. 
In the interim the laymen blazed the way to a new 
church building to be dedicated this fall. It cost 
$13,000 and there is a $9,000 mortgage on it, but every 
one is full of courage. Give them your prayers. Give 
them a little help.” 

“In the eleven Southern states,” said Dr. Can- 
field, ‘there are only twenty-five ministers of Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches. Where there is 
need there is need of ministering to need. We have 
many noble women helping us, but where are the men? 
There are 6,000 men in Universalist organizations 
who ought to be helping us. Go get them.” 

The Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer, new State Su- 
perintendent for Vermont and Quebec, declared that 
the people of Canada, except the French speaking 
Canadians, greatly resemble the people of New 
England. They are ready for our faith. Mr. Pen- 
noyer objected violently to anybody, Christian 
Leader included probably, calling the United Church 
of Canada liberal in any sense, because it has archaic 
doctrines written down in its creed. Mr. Pennoyer 
traveled 4,000 miles last summer and the summer 
before distributing Universalist literature. He criti- 
cised literature sent out from headquarters which ~ 
recognized liberalism in the old churches, as it “hurt 
our missionary work.’’ He combated the old dog- 
mas. “I am not interested,” he said, “if a man denies 
immortality, but I am terribly distressed if he asserts 
the old ideas of future punishment. We have got the 
only immortality, and if we entangle ourselves with 
others we fail to make it clear. I am not concerned if 
a man has no God, but I am after the man who has 
a cruel God.” 

Mr. Pennoyer spoke of various promising fields 
for missionary work. 

Dr. Walter H. Macpherson of Joliet, Ill., leader 
of the Good Will Tour to Europe the past year, spoke 
of the extension of our faith in other churches and or- 
ganizations, and the application of our principles to 
human institutions. Without combating Mr. Pen- 
noyer or mentioning his address, he recognized the 
worth of these new allies of every name. 

“In men’s hearts,” he said, “there is a growing 
recognition of the fact that there is a world outside 
our churches, a Europe beyond our country, a Japan 
—with noble people in them all. I rejoice that Dr. 
Scott at Peoria could have a two day conference of 
those who are praying and working for peace. There 
is an extension of our real faith which reaches from _ 
the humblest hamlet to the White House, which 
strikes a responsive chord in hearts like Ramsay 
MacDonald and Arthur Henderson, and that crosses 
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the Pacific and enlists the support of the Emperor 
of Japan.” 
The Rev. Harold H. Niles of Denver outlined 
clearly the possibility of starting new churches in 
the Rocky Mountain region. 


As orators all these men differed widely—some 
were quiet and others vehement, but all held the at- 
tention of the congregation and all were warmly 
cheered. The audience was in a mood for differences, 
and cheered differences impartially. 


Some of the Principal Addresses 


We give our readers herewith the substance of 
some of the main addresses at the various conventions 
in Buffalo. In the day by day account of the con- 
ventions there will be found the description of the 
meetings at which they were delivered. 


HAROLD H. NILES ON CHURCH EX'TENSION 
IN COLORADO 


aw) HE Universalist Church engages in missionary 
&>)| endeavor, not to save brands from the flames, 
4 We] not to float shipwrecked mariners ashore, 
Bri} but to help the men and women with whom 
it comes in contact to live life at its richest and best. 

For forty years ministers of our church, brave 
and faithful and unselfish and sacrificing, have served 
the Universalist cause in Denver and the surrounding 
country, in the face of tremendous obstacles which 
would have floored less zealous and stout-hearted men. 
During the years they gathered around them a group 
of devoted and generous people and erected one of 
the most beautiful churches in Denver. This move- 
ment has had many vicissitudes, but during recent 
years has not only made marked progress in Denver 
but has attracted wide attention from beyond the 
confines of our city. Indeed, all over the Rocky 
Mountain region there are isolated Universalists as 
well as other liberals who are hungry for our message, 
and in an effort to satisfy this hunger we have kept up 
an immense correspondence, and I have driven my 
ear hundreds of miles to call upon some of these 
people. So great is this demand that we have started 
a monthly publication entitled the Denver Univer- 
salist, which we mail free to every name on our list. 

Denver is a strategic point. It is the center of 
a vast tourist area, being the gateway of two national 
parks. Last year, according to a census made by 
state employees on the main highways, nearly a mil- 
lion tourists visited Colorado during the summer. 
Communities of summer people are springing up like 
mushrooms, and schoolhouse services meet with a fine 
response. It would be a wise move for the General 
Convention to compel the graduates of its theological 
schools to serve an internship in such places as Denver. 
Could the minister at Denver have the services of a 
young man for such work, great things could be ac- 
complished in outlying districts, and groups of Uni- 
versalists could be organized all over this vast region. 
Just recently I received a letter from Oklahoma ex- 
pressing the hope that we might be able to send a 
worker there. 

These are times when we are saying that the 
world needs the gospel which we profess. In industry, 
industry, in commerce, in the home, in international 
affairs, we see the need of preaching the Universal 
Fatherhood of God and practising the Universal 
Brotherhood of Man. Denver is our center of in- 
fluence for a territory larger than the area bounded 


on the north by the St. Lawrence River, on the south 
by South Carolina, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, 
and on the west by the Mississippi River. That vast 
territory challenges this Convention! 

* * 


MAUDE LYON CARY ON JAPAN—HER GIFTS 
AND OURS 


7~) URELY, of all the sons of earth, the Japanese 
‘aj; are the most inveterate givers of gifts. The 
selection, preparation, and presentation of 
Drdi “o-kurimono” is an important part of their 
social etiquette. In season and out, with reason and 
without, they give them. 

Their gifts are always dainty and artistic. They 
almost break our hearts with the pricelessness of their 
gifts, things, whether or not of intrinsic value, that 
are so precious to them that they consider them worthy 
to express their gratitude and esteem. 

In the suburbs of Tokyo lives Yoshimura San, a 
Christian minister, a teacher in a girls’ school, and a 
friend of ours. He sells us vegetables in season, and 
brings us beautiful flowers from his garden. We 
sometimes help him with his English. Before we left 
Japan, he brought us a set of old Japanese prints that 
had been in his family for generations, something 
that we could never afford to buy, and, according to 
Western thought, that he could not afford to give. 
He gave them humbly, as though they were not good 
enough, but it would have filled him with shame and 
unhappiness if we had refused to accept them. 

We went to Japan seven years ago, inspired with 
the idea of giving the Japanese all that we had—our 
time, our service, our abilities, our love, and what we 
could teach them of Western ways and Western 
thought, and our religion. No sooner had we landed 
than we began to receive things—material, intellec- 
tual, social, spiritual. We found the Japanese giving 
to us in all the ways we were giving to them—not the 
same things, but their kind in exchange for ours. 
Just so it is with our two countries, or with Japan 
and the rest of the world. The giving is reciprocal, 
not, as Westerners sometimes seem to think, all from 
us to them. 

Of course America has given much: the knock 
that opened Japan’s door to the modern world. 
Japan has given the world Dr. Takamini’s discovery 
of the adaptation of adrenolin to medical uses, and 
Dr. Noguchi’s sacrificial researches in the field of 
yellow fever. Japan has given us culture—culture 
in art, in beauty of grace and color, and the strength 
of the bold, unbroken line; culture in music, the weird, 
strange, plaintive tones one has to learn to love; 
culture in sculpture, most exquisite in miniature, 
though heroic in the great statues of Buddha; culture 
in architecture, the beauty of curved tiles and tip- 
tilted roofs, of soft mats and natural woods of selected 
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grain; culture in flower arrangement and the tea 
ceremony; in horticulture and landscape gardening; 
in the dance and in the drama—all unique, all beauti- 
ful when studied and understood. 

If, then, Japan has so much to give, why are we 
there? What do we personally give her that she needs 
at our hands? 

First, we give her English, an important contribu- 
tion to-day, when world contacts necessitate knowl- 
edge of the most widely spoken language. Next, 
we give her people a hint of internationalism, contact 
with us and with our friends in America. We show 
them that Americans are human like themselves, 
with like ambitions and aspirations, like hunger of the 
spirit, like love of peace and hope of world brother- 
hood. We make friends and more than friends of 
students and others, as many as our house will hold, 
giving them a place which they call home, where they 
can play and study, think and serve, and worship to- 
gether and with us. Supreme gift of all, including 
all the others, we give them Christianity. 

But why should we do this? What need have 
they of our religion? Have they none of their own 
that are adequate and satisfying? They have re- 
lig ons, of course, Confucianism, Shinto and Buddhism, 
inextricably mingled. But they have all largely lost 
their grip. There are many beautiful things in their 
ancient faith. But in a land where, in 1927, there 
were nearly 18,000 suicides among young people be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-five, there is 
insistent need of a religion of joy in life and in right- 
eousness, a religion that makes a man master of his 
soul and circumstance. 

Such a religion is Christianity, ana though the 
number of Christians in Japan is small, the Japanese 
themselves are beginning to look to Christianity for 
hope for the future, and, in the Kingdom of God Move- 
ment, Japanese Christians are expressing their de- 
termination to carry the Good News of Christ to all 
parts of their Island Empire. The leaven of Christian 
thought, too, and of Christian ideals, is spreading, 
and even to-day, in Japan, Christianity is influential 
out of all proportion to the number of its adherents. 

Your brothers and sisters in Japan are so fine, 
so earnest, so ambitious, intelligent, idealistic, so 
worth while, and their need is so great! Surely they 
deserve the best religion that life can offer, nothing 
less than the religion of Christ. He came that they 
might have abundant life. Gladly we give our lives 
that they may have it. Just what will you give? 

* * 


CLINTON LEE SCOTT ON RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


=e OO long has the Sunday school been an ad- 
S| junct of the church, and religious education 
an auxiliary activity. The Sunday school 
“) began as a lay movement, and its work has 
not yet become the first concern of the professional 
minister of religion. When the Sunday school began 
in Gloucester, England, in 1781, it was an outside 
movement devoted not to religion but to secular 
education. It is not yet inside the church. Often 
it has got no farther than the church basement. 
Re igion has to do with the education of the emo- 
tions_as well as with the intellect. A church which 
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meets the needs of the conditions of modern living 
must be a sort of university of the spirit, where the 
whole individual may be helped to temper his in- 
tellectual and emotional life to the demands of the 
new age. 

The technique of the church in relation to the 
child has grown out of certain theological theories such 
as inherited sin and a lost race, and out of certain re- 
ligious values such as conversions and revivals. With 
the passing of these theories and values has arisen the 
problem of readjustment regarding our attitude 
toward children and young people. The technique 
must be changed. Theological training of ministers 
of religion must change to fit the profession of re- 
ligious leadership for the educational task of the young. 

Ministers should cease turning over the most im- 
portant function of their task to the lay Sunday 
school superintendent, or to a secondary officer known 
as director of religious education, and he should take 
upon himself the responsibility toward the younger 
members of his congregation which hitherto he has 
delegated to others. 

The religious ministry of our day needs to be- 
come a teaching ministry. The most promising sec- 
tion of any congregation is the children. We may not 
change the minds of adults by our much preaching, 
but the children can be led to envision a new world 
and an appreciation of the challenge and glory of 
living through the teaching function of the modern 
ministry. 

* * 
SETH R. BROOKS ON EXTENDING OUR 
FAITH IN AN OLD NEW ENGLAND 
PARISH 


7 HE first parish in Malden, which I serve as 
7 fe} minister, was established in 1648, just 
twenty-nine years after the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth. We are fortunate in 
having an almost perfect equipment for our work—a 
church of great beauty, a large church school, splendid 
classrooms and all other needed equipment. We 
emphasize the morning service of worship, trying to 
impress all who have come with a feeling of some- 
thing very ‘deep and abiding, and to impress our 
people that through worship there is something that 
none of us can find alone, and the sermon deals with 
human problems, as do the pastoral prayers. 

As a church we have stood for community proj- 
ects, but above all we have attempted to be known 
as the most friendly church in the community, and 
to seek always that he who enters our doors a stranger 
leaves a friend. 

While we have laid stress upon our financial 
program we have not pressed people for money, be- 
lieving that if a church were really ministering to 

people they would respond financially. 

We have attempted to do a large service for 
people outside our own parish, and as minister I 
have done much outside speaking, believing that the 
broader our program and the more generous we are, 
the more growth of our life as a parish is quickened. 
The response has been splendid and heartening. We — 
have not cheapened the church or lowered its stand- 
ard in inviting people to join, but we have received 
nearly two hundred members in three years. 


Ve 
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Last year we took as our slogan three words of 
Jesus, “We are able;”’ this year, “A little farther,” 
coming from the story of Jesus in the Garden of Geth- 
semane. And we shall try to go a little farther in 
drawing men and women a little nearer to God and 
the Christ life. 


* * 


. HARRY L. CANFIELD ON ‘‘WHENCE, 
WHITHER, WHY?’’ 
7) HE earliest Universalists in North Carolina, 
in the period following the Revolutionary 
War, were known as “hell redemptionists.”’ 
22 They had formerly been Dunkards or Ger- 
man Baptists. Without having had any communica- 
tion with people elsewhere organized under that 
name, they had by themselves thought out their dis- 
tinctive religious philosophy and withdrawn from the 
denominational groups with which they had been con- 
nected. Later contacts were made with Univer- 
salists in the North, a paper was published, and in 
1827 a Southern Universalist Convention was or- 
ganized and a creed formulated. 

The Civil War nearly destroyed religious lib- 
eralism in the Southern states, and, early in the post- 
bellum period, through the tireless efforts of a courage- 
ous itinerant ministry, many Universalist churches 


were re-established. 


With this historical background, with our active 
group of churches and ministers in mind, we increas- 
ingly realize that the Southern field is large, and will 
continue to be a challenge to us to exert ourselves to 
the utmost to meet the opportunities opening to us 
on every hand. 

The South is in a fluid state.. Owing to the neces- 
sity laid upon it after the Civil War it is in a process of 
creating a new economic, cultural, and political order. 
We can help in that creative task. Still rigidly con- 
servative in its theology, there is sometimes injustice 
and even persecution to those who dare to differ. 
Under such conditions the religious liberal is vitally 
needed to protest against bigotry and oppression. 

There is an insistent urge within us to bear witness 
to the larger truths, and to contribute in generous 
measure to the working out of plans for human better- 
ment. We have that of which the world stands in 
need—the open mind, the courage to break with tradi- 
tion and established custom, and the pioneer spirit. 

* * 


HERBERT E. BENTON FOR THE COMMIS- 
SION ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND WORLD 
PEACE 
Pari meet at a time when the social structure 
@| of the world is so badly disorganized that 
ie jl men starve because they have raised 
madn4G3} {00 much food, and shiver with cold be- 
cause they have produced too much clothing, and 
sleep on park benches because they have built too 
many houses—to quote Dr. Aydelotte, president of 
Swarthmore College. ; 
g And students of the cause of this terrible debacle 
attribute it largely to the disintegrating effect of the 
World War. They tell us that history ineluctably 
repeats itself. After every such upheaval in the body 
politic have come first a period of feverish prosperity, 


in the effort to recover the losses sustained, and 
then the inevitable depression after the fever has 
passed. 

And by so much as the Great War was the most 
destructive ever known and involved the whole 
civilized world, is the depression the most calamitous, 
and almost every country is caught in an economic 
and moral paralysis. 

And yet despite the “licking” we have received 
we have more men under arms in the world than be- 
fore the Great War. Military and naval budgets 
and programs are soaring to dizzy heights and we are 
still the victims of war psychology. 

Are we who are such giants in our mechanical 
creativeness so infantile in our human relations that 
we must ever resort to war when national interests 
clash? 

Is the earth an insane asylum with no keepers 
able to control the inmates? 

What are the churches about? What inhibits 
our Christianity from becoming really active? 

“Are we not all one family? Hath not our God 
created us?” 

Surely, if we Christians would capitalize our 
Christianity and invest it generously and whole- 
heartedly, without reservation or evasion of mind or 
heart whatever, we would emancipate ourselves from 
the war system, reduce drastically our military estab- 
lishments and employ methods of peaceful adjudica- 
tion of all disputes that arise. 

* * 


BARCLAY ACHESON ON THE CHILDREN OF 
THE NEAR EAST 


had trained them all in the old trades, 
that is, as carpenters, tailors, and cobblers. The re- 
sult would have been that each graduate child would 
have gone out into the refugee camp and, if he suc- 
ceeded, thrown some adult, possibly the head of a 
family, out of employment. Our problem was to 
make these children useful citizens, able to contribute 
to the progress of their countries, not to add to the 
over-supply of laborers in over-crowded fields. 

We, therefore, made a study of the labor needs of 
each country. We found, for instance, that there were 
very few plumbers, very few electricians, very few 
who could run automobiles and repair them, and we 
found that the progress of the country depended, 
among other things, on developing more plumbers, 
electricians and automobile mechanics. 

As I look back, I realize that our efforts were by 
no means perfect; nevertheless, we did make a begin- 
ning in setting up a system of vocational training 
based on a forecast of the labor needs of each country, 
and we definitely trained children to meet specific 
needs. 

With whole countries as our human laboratories 
we worked with these people, studying their thoughts, 
national characteristics, and folk ways. We set in 
motion projects of research that would have over- 
whelmed the professional statistician, and out of it 
we have built a research institution that has served 
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other organizations throughout the world and brought 
to light facts and conditions of these countries and 
peoples never known to the occidental world. 

We have made studies of the Danish folk schools, 
the Campbell School for Mountain Whites in North 
Carolina, the Higginbottom School of India, and 
problems of rural civil engineering in China and cen- 
tral United States. All of these are studied, com- 
pared and adapted to that which is indigenous and 
synonymous to the people of the Near Kast. We have 
become an organization of experts, yet never losing 
perspective of the completed picture. One of our 
men recently completed a study of eighty-one play- 
grounds in the United States preparatory to estab- 
lishing playgrounds overseas. We work surely, and 
never faster than the people can absorb each step of 
what we are trying to accomplish with them. 

Altogether we are working in seven countries, 
Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, Syria, Palestine 
and Egypt, with a program that embodies nineteen 
separate act vities. It will be possible to sketch brief- 
ly only a few of them, so that you may get some 
scope of the work. 

In Albania we maintain a school for peasant 
youth. Nine-tenths of the Albanians are farmers, 
and education must fit them for rural living. Ninety- 


eight per cent of the people were illiterate when the 
nation received its independence under their young 
King, Zog I, but since that time a modern educational 
system has been started. The dearth of qualified 
teachers is a real handicap, and many schools have 
only one class. 

The management of the Albanian-American In- 
stitute was taken over by the Near East Foundation 
in October, 1930. The Institute will be the center of 
a movement directed toward the betterment of rural 
ife conditions in Albania. It is being built by its 
students as a modern type village to serve as a model 
for the nation. Albanian boys and girls taken from 
native villages will live and learn in this modern com- 
munity. The four-year curriculum, in addition to 
courses in practical farming, includes building and 
planning, with problems of village housing, sanita- 
tion, heating, lighting, water supply, malaria pre- 
vention and cultural activities. Upper class boys are 
the officers of the village and supervisors of student 
work, The girls have responsibility in home mak- 
ing, nursing, public health and all that pertains to 
the woman’s share of rural life. Both boys and girls 
have cattle, sheep and poultry to breed and tend. A 
few are preparing to teach, using villages adjacent to 
the institute for practise work. 


Address of the President of the General Convention 
Frank D. Adams 


my OR four years it has been my high privilege to 
a ey serve aS President of your Convention. I 
am deeply grateful for the honor you have 

S2") conferred upon me in twice electing me to 
this office. No one knows better than I how much it 
is possible for one to accomplish in this position, and 
no one realizes more keenly how little of that I have 
been able to achieve. But I am not going to waste 
your time with apologies. One who has upon his 
hands and hearts in these days the burden of a church, 
particularly a church in the one city of our nation 
which has been hardest hit by the industrial depres- 
sion, has little time to devote to the duties of a high 
honorary office. Such time as I could snatch from 
local needs I have given. How little that has been 
Dr. Etz can tell you probably better than any one 
else. He has had to wait longest for answers to his 
letters. 

The four years in question have been the most 
revealing of my life—the most revealing and the most 
exacting in their demands upon mind and body. 
Also, I must add, they have.been, subjectively at 
least, in their reaction upon my own personality, the 
most fruitful four years of my life. If these two 
statements seem to involve a paradox, it will be clear 
enough to those who are accustomed to dealing with 
spiritual values. 

During this pericd we have witnessed a breaking 
up of religious alignments almost unparalleled. The 
church as an institution, and organized religion as 
represented by the church, have been subjected to 
heavy attacks, ranging all the way from the kindly 
criticisms of their devotees to the savage onslaughts 
of their avowed and outspoken foes. The idea that 


they must be supported because of tradition is sadly 
impaired. The assumption that they are the only 
channels through which religion can function in human 
life is completely exploded. 

How deeply these attacks have penetrated into 
the battle-lines of our defense is perhaps a matter of 
opinion. But it is certain that the church and or- 
ganized religion are strictly on the defensive. And it 
is equally certain that within your lifetime and mine 
they have never known a smaller degree of support 
and loyalty than at the present moment. I think it 
is safe to assert that, in the Protestant churches of 
America to-day, particularly those known somewhat 
nebulously as “‘liberal’’ churches, average congrega- 
tions are smaller than at any time within the last 
half century. 

Of course that is a debatable statement. Those 
who concede the truth of it have many reasons to ad- 
vance in explanation—the mental upset of scientific 
research, the impact of the new doctrine of realism 
as opposed to the older sentimental appeals, the de- 
moralization following the World War, and, greatest 
of all perhaps, the economic debacle of the last three 
years, which has demoralized both materially and 
spiritually uncounted multitudes of people. There 
is truth in all of them. And the results are too obvious 
to be disputed. 

And it is this last-named phenomenon, the eco- 
nomic crisis, which has challenged attention most of 
all, and has been to me the most revealing. For two 
years I have been in the very heart of the social problem ~ 
it has created. I have seen the most prosperous and 
fastest growing city in America suddenly reduced to 
idleness and want. I have stood by and watched 
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while an army of 250,000 unemployed men and 
women begged only for a chance to work, at anything, 
at any time, and for any wages. I have been at the 
head of a committee of one hundred and fifty leading 
citizens, called together by the socially-minded young 
mayor of Detroit, a committee to seek out ways 
and means of dealing with the emergency that is upon 
us. 

In that capacity I have had opportunity to real- 
ize how pitifully little we can do, with things as they 
are, to meet the appalling need.. Men clamor for 
jobs where jobs are not. Mothers come with half- 
starved babes in their arms, begging for milk and a 
roof over their heads. Thousands of children go to 
school without breakfast, and we have had to find 
means of providing them lunches at noon—in many 
cases the only nourishing food the child has from one 
day to the next. Tons of clothing have been col- 
lected, and other tons purchased, to cover naked and 
shivering bodies. With the best organized and most 
generously supported welfare department in America— 
it is maintained by taxation—the seven million 
dollars this year available can relieve less than one- 
half of the need in the city of Detroit. It is that 
other half which my committee is trying desperately 
to save from hunger, cold, and revolution. 

And I know that similar conditions exist the 
country over, the world over. Old foundations are 
tottering. Century-old institutions are being sum- 
moned to the bar of judgment. Men are asking them- 
_ selves whether they are longer bound to support an 

_order of things in which their children must starve 
in the midst of plenty. Men are asking, as they did 
in 1914, only more insistently, why there is not some- 
thing in the religion we profess capable of healing a 
social disease like this. And when we add to it all the 
breaking up of great nations in the Old World, the 
revolt of races, the collapse of the ancient order in 
Russia and the daring experiment now taking its place, 
the frantic clinging to armies and navies and air 
fleets as the last desperate defense of beleaguered 
peoples—add all these, and you have a condition of 
world affairs unlike anything in the last thousand 
years. We are definitely at the end of an epoch in 
history. 

In this great crisis, world-wide and menacing, 
nothing can save us but religion. The only power 
capable of saving civilization and perpetuating the 
institutions upon which any decent human order of 
things can stand is a spiritual power. That power, 
however you may define or describe it, is religion. 
It must be world-wide in its scope. It must recognize 
the smallness of the world as it exists to-day. It must 
include all humankind in its program of service and 
scheme of salvation. It must make and keep the 
earth tolerable for human life and happiness here and 
now, shifting the emphasis entirely away from post 
mortem theories and doctrines. It must recognize 
that all men are brothers, children of one Father, 
heirs of one salvation, and destined to march upward 
together into a larger and more abounding life, or sink 
down together into a new era of savagery and dark- 
ness. 

Such a religion, if I have any understanding of 
language, is Universalism. Nothing smaller will 


suffice. And by Universalism I do not mean simply 
the theological doctrine with which that name has 
been identified in the past. I mean all the implica- 
tions of that theological doctrine and all the implica- 
tions of that tremendous word itself—Universalism. 
It must embrace all of life, here and hereafter. It 
must permeate politics, economics, industry, and 
education. It must increasingly shape and direct 
all the affairs of men, and it must function always in 
the present tense. 

For more than a hundred and fifty years in 
America this faith has been officially identified with 
the Universalist Church—your church and mine. It 
is true that we have never been able to incarnate its 
ideals fully and completely. We have had this treasure 
in earthen vessels. Human flesh has its limitations, 
its prejudices and blindnesses. But the ideal has 
always challenged us and brave spirits among us have 
never failed to respond to the challenge. It is only 
simple justice to claim that to this little church, this 
comparatively small group of pioneering souls, is due 
a large measure of the credit for the softening of iron 
dogmas and the vast enlargements of the spiritual 
horizons of men. 

But, granting all that, the time has come when 
we can not do this work alone. To suppose that we 
are able to do it alone, that we have any divine com- 
mission to attempt to do it alone, is a monstrous pre- 
sumption. Millions of men have moved up into the 
radiance of this faith of ours. They do not employ our 
phrases, perhaps. In numberless instances they have 
fought their way out into the light without ever 
knowing that there was such an organization as the 
Universalist Church. But they have achieved the 
faith—or, at least, have thrilled to the hope which lies 
at the heart of it. They have come to know God as 
the Father of all men, and all men as brothers. And 
that is Universalism, no matter where it comes from 
or from what seed-sowing it may spring. 

Moreover, whole denominations—fellowships, I 
prefer to call them—in Protestantism now share with 
us in the heart and substance of this faith, and in 
some instances, it must be confessed, with a passion 
to make it immediately effective more urgent and 
compelling than our own. To insist that we alone 
are the trustees of this larger and truer interpretation 
of Christianity is arrogant and intolerable. Such 
an insistence would brand us as spiritual snobs of the 
most insufferable description. 

It is imperative, therefore, that we shall welcome 
into a larger and more inclusive fellowship all those 
who are like-minded. More than that, we must 
aid in the creation of such a fellowship, if none now 
exists which is large enough or flexible enough to serve 
the purpose. We must not only welcome such a move, 
but we must actively and boldly promote it. We 
must demonstrate to the world that our profession of 
faith is something more than mere verbiage. We 
must be prepared to show that Universalists are ready 
to help their faith function in the world. 

Not otherwise is our human society to be saved 
in these days of decaying institutions, tottering 
thrones, and crumbling creeds. Not otherwise can 
our civilization meet the crisis of this expiring epoch 
in history! I would not be presumptuous enough to 


assert that unless we do it this world ministry will 
remain undone. But I do say that, if we permit this 
opportunity to pass, we shall betray the very heart 
of our faith and emasculate our influence for all the 
years to come. 

Brethren, we stand to-day at the forks of the 
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road. Men are waiting, impatiently, wistfully, long- 
ingly, for strong and fearless leadership. It is ours 
to decide. Shall we stand uncertainly by until we 
are swept into the backwash of the current of progress, 
or shall we bravely assume that leadership as ours of 
divine right, if we are equal to our opportunity? 


Christianity--Will It Work To-day?’ 


Marion D. Shutter 


Teaching us that we should live soberly, righteous- 
ly, and godly in this present world.—Titus 1 : 12. 


; an ND when you consider the kind of world it 

was, you will realize that it was a large task 
Paul had handed to the converts of Crete. 
Their countrymen had been described by 
one of their own prophets as “liars, evil beasts, idle 
gluttons.”” They were -“abominable, disobedient, 
and unto every good work reprobate.” In the midst 
of such a people, the new Christians received the ad- 
monition of the text: “Live soberly” as to one’s self, 
“righteously” as to one’s neighbors, “godly” as 
towards the Father above. This was the principle 
of conduct announced in that corrupt land and age. 
Even slaves were exhorted to ‘‘adorn the doctrine of 
God.” 


The Question 


The Apostle declared that the Christian life—a 
life to be lived “soberly, righteously, and godly’”’—was 
practicable then! Is it practicable now? In this 
present world? In its industries, its politics, its 
education, its social life? Is it practicable in this age 
of distractions, of ‘jazz’ and of “speed?” Does it 
mean anything to-day? Wall it work? 


I. The Answers 


To this great question, there are three answers. 

(1) There are critics who condemn Christianity 
as incompatible with modern life, and advise that it 
be abandoned. It might have been all right two 
thousand years ago, but the world has moved and 
everything has changed, and we are professors of a 
creed which no one can consistently practise and 
which, if practised, would be as disastrous as it is un- 
real. It is a plant that may have flourished by the 
wayside stream, in peaceful Galilee, but that can not 
be made to grow in the tangled wilderness and among 
the thorns of this later century. 

(2) There are apologists who defend it as an 
alternative to modern life, and demand that the world, 
as it now is, be renounced. “We admit,’ they say, 
“that it is hopeless to live as a Christian under present 
conditions; therefore leave the conditions to dissolve, 
as they will, and get away from them.” This was 
what the early ascetics attempted when they went out 
into the desert and hid themselves in caves. This 
was the attitude of Tolstoy. Instead of living sober- 
ly, righteously and godly in this present world, he 
ran away from it. As some one put it, “instead of 
saving others, Tolstoy fled from others to save him- 
self.” It is to be noted that in our own country, dur- 


*Sermon preached in Grace-Messiah Church, Buffalo, 
N. Y., Oct. 25, at the General Convention. 


ing three centuries, the majority of American pulpits 
have implored, ‘‘Come apart from the world and be 
separate! Do not contaminate yourselves with the 
world.” Surely that was a strange appeal to issue 
“In the name of one who had lived so in the ruck of 
humanity’s roughest problems that from the moment 
of his birth in a stable to his death between two thieves, 
he was never out of contact with the world at its 
worst!” 

(83) There is a third class who believe that Chris- 
tianity is not inconsistent with modern life; that the 
spirit of Christ is what makes Christianity and the 
Christian; and that the Christian life can be lived in 
this present world—this world of steam and electricity 
and giant industries. Not only do they believe that it 
can be lived, but that we are under every obligation 
to ourselves and to the world, to live 7t! This is our 
answer to those who propose to abandon Christianity 
in favor of the world upon the one hand, and who pro- 
pose to abandon the world in favor of Christianity 
upon the other hand. Cord them together till ‘the 
pee shall be bound by gold chains about the feet of 
God.” : 

II. The Definition 

The great trouble is that each one has made his. 
own definition of Christianity or Christian. No two 
agree as to what they are talking about. The subject — 
has been complicated also with all manner of theories. 
and notions, wild and vague. And yet it is all very 


simple. 


One need not go far for the real definition: “Let. 
this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus.” 
There is another passage which gives us more of de- 
tail: “Who left us an example that we should follow 
in his steps, who did no sin, neither was guile found 
in his mouth; who when he was reviled, reviled not. 
again; when he suffered, he threatened not; but com- 
mitted himself to Him that judgeth righteously.” 
What can be more clear and explicit? What is it to 
be a Christian? To live in the spirit of Christ and to 
follow his example in practical life. Each one must 
apply this definition for himself. Let him take his. 
own life and measure it by the Great Life. If he find 
even the feeble beginnings of what reached its ma- 
turity in Jesus, let him thank God and take courage! 
The first grass-blade of springtime is on its way to the 
glory of summer. Did we not ourselves officially de- 
clare at Hartford that Christianity was a way of life— 
Christ’s way of life? 

(1) There are still those who insist that no one 
can be a Christian unless he accepts a certain creed. — 
That is the trouble with our fundamentalist friends. 
There are certain things about Christ, the infallibility 
of the Bible, the creation, human depravity, endless. 
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- punishment, the second coming, that one must be- 


lieve—they say—or he is not entitled to wear the 


I do not undervalue clean-cut and 
I respect them. They are vastly 
important. One’s religion should have an intellectual 
basis. Otherwise it is often “a tale told by an idiot, 
full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.”’ But no 
belief or lack of it makes one a Christian. There is 
the definition, “Let this mind be in you which was 
also in Christ Jesus.”’ It is not what one believes or 
refuses to believe about Christ that determines, but 
whether he tries to live Christ: We might as well 
tell men that they must accept a certain theory of 
light or they can not believe in the sun! 
(2) There are those who identify Christianity 
with some form of social or political theory or indus- 
trial organization, such as socialism, communism, 
public ownership of utilities, taxation of land values, 
and insist that to be really a Christian you must adopt 
one or another of these. They assure us that Christ 
was a socialist or a single-taxer, just as people say that 
he was a Presbyterian or a Baptist—or even a Univer- 
salist. Well, go back to your definition, ‘‘Let this 
‘mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus.”’ One 
may be a socialist or a single-taxer, or a believer in any 
other social or industrial proposition, and yet be a 
Christian; and by the same token, he may be a capi- 
talist or a captain of industry—or even a patriot who 
loves his own country as much as he loves Russia. 

(8) Another difficulty is too literal an interpreta- 
tion of many of the sayings of Christ: “Resist not 
evil.” “If smitten on one cheek turn the other.” 
“Give to him that asketh of thee, and from him that 
would borrow of thee turn not away.” ‘Whoever 
steals your coat, give him your cloak.” “Unless one 
hate his father or mother, he can not be my disciple.” 
Try to put them into effect literally, and these precepts 
certainly are out of the question. This is why those 
to whom I have referred say that Christianity can 
not be lived. Interpret these sayings by the spirit, 
and they become ideals of peace and charity and 
loyalty. Some one has said that unless you set the 
student a task that he can not do, he will do nothing. 
Jesus knew that unless he clothed his ideals in forms 
that made them seem beyond reach, his hearers would 
not strive for them. They were after the loaves and 
fishes. It was the hard and high things of which he 
wanted them to think. These sayings of Jesus are 
like grains of gold imbedded in fragments of quartz, 
but many have interpreted them in terms of rock 
instead of in terms of gold. We know by experience 
that evil must be resisted, but in no spirit of venge- 
ance; that charity must be cultivated, but not by 
indiscriminate giving; and that loyalty to Christ may 
sometimes require spiritual separation from those we 
love. Go back to the definition, ‘Let this mind be 
in you which was also in Christ Jesus.” That is 
Christianity; that is the Christian. 


III. The Principles 
There is one thing that must be perfectly obvious. 
If Christianity or the Christian life was not to be pure- 
ly local or temporary, it must be something capable 
of universal application—something to go down the 
ages into all forms of civilization, into all human 


Master’s name. 
definite beliefs. 


conditions. It must be something that appeals to 
all grades of intelligence, to all stages of development 
—to the ignorant as well as to the cultured. There 
must be a permanent element in it. Creeds change, 
philosophies come and go, governments rise and fall, 
science abandons old theories for new facts. But the 
spirit of Christ remains. 

(1) The one point that I want to make clear is 
that Christianity lies in the spirit of man; not in 
anything outside—creed, scheme of society, political 
organization. Nor do I deny this spirit to those who 
are outside of our historic religion—Buddhist, Con- 
fucian, Mohammedan. The touching thing about 
that scene of Judgment in Matthew is that those 
who were placed upon the right hand of the Judge 
seem never to have heard of him. Their ministry 
had been to the poor and sick and hungry. But they 
had done it unto him. A missionary once said that 
the three best Christians he ever knew were a Brahmin 
who had never heard the name of Christ, an old 
Mohammedan who revered him as a prophet, and a 
poor Jew who nursed through a long illness a profess- 
ing Christian who had robbed him of all he possessed. 
There is a story of a boy who was traveling with his 
father and mother through Europe, and who visited 
with them many of the old cathedrals. After he had 
seen the wonderful windows of stained glass, resplend- 
ent with heroes and martyrs and saints, he one day 
said to his father, “I know now what a saint is, it is a 
person who lets the light shine through.” <A saint— 
whatever his race or religion—is one who lets the 


‘light shine through, “the light of the glory of God in 


the face of Jesus Christ.” 

(2) This spirit may exist in men without taking 
shape in outward uniformity of any description. We 
need not think alike nor worship alike nor have uni- 
form systems of economics or government. Let these 
be adapted to the time and place. Men have lived 
Christian lives in all churches, in every kind of social 
system, under monarchies, republics, democracies, 
and dictatorships. Let us be tolerant. Let us bear 
with each other as God bears with us. Let the tree 
grow and bring forth its blossoms and fruits according 
to its own nature. The only way to get uniformity is 
to cut down the tree, and turn it into timber. Let 
the soul develop as the tree. Do not turn its holiest 
experiences into timber to construct a platform, a 
creed or a system. 

(8) This spirit will help the individual to solve 
many of his personal problems. ‘Not even now,” 
says John Stuart Mill, “would it be easy even for an 
unbeliever to find a better translation of the rule of 
virtue from the abstract into the concrete, than to 
endeavor so to live that Christ would approve our 
life,”’ 

(4) This conception of the Christian life is the 
key to progress. It enables us to leave the outworn 
shells behind us, and to take on the new forms. Thus 
it changes and renews the world and it is the only 
way in which the world is changed for the better. It 
is a permanent force. “There is nothing evanescent 
in humility, forgiveness, purity of heart, sacrifice or 
service; yet these and virtues like these are the pillars 
of Christian ethics.’”” The spirit of Christianity is 
eternal. 
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It is related that a certain Scotch preacher once 
told his hearers of the ruins of a Roman wall near his 
native city. The mortar of that wall was wet in the 
Apostolic age. It may have gone back even beyond 
Paul and beyond Jesus. He said that when handling 
a piece of the stone, it crumbled. And while it 
crumbled the bell of a distant kirk broke on his ear. 
He powdered in imagination before his hearers the 
crumbling stone, and, with wistful upturned face, 
bade them listen to the music from the belfry in the 
glen. He said nothing about the passing of great 
worldly empires, nor about the growing triumphs of 
Christianity; just a few simple words about the hand- 
ful of Roman dust and the strains of a church bell. 
They told the whole story of that which passes and 
that which endures. The empire and many empires 
have gone—and many creeds and systems, but the 
music still rings on, and the strains are the same as 
when Augustus reigned: “Glory to God in the highest, 
on earth peace, good-will to men!” 


IV. The Conclusions 


In the light of these considerations, the futility 
of the supposed conflicts between religion and many 
other things is clear. I think of all such controversies 
as the little girl who was crossing the desert with her 
parents. She became unusually silent for awhile and 
then surprised them by saying: ‘‘Mother, I never saw 
so much nothing in all my life!’’ 

(1) Criticism has not destroyed religion. It has 
simply revised our thought about the documents of 
religion. When I am told that I must accept the 
Bible as literally and infallibly inspired and without 
error, I ask, ‘““By what right does any one say I am not 
a Christian if I refuse?” Look at the definition, 
“Let this mind be in you which was in Christ Jesus.” 
Who shall demand that I accept the accounts in 
Genesis or the story of Jonah? Who shall demand 
that I accept the New Testament mythology about 
Jesus—the supernatural birth, his control of the ele- 
ments, the resurrection of his body? “If any man 
have the spirit of Christ, he is one of his.”” Do not 
tie up your religion with any unhistorical statements 
of Scripture, with any theological or economic system. 
If you do, your religion will last only till these state- 
ments and theories are discredited. It falls with them 
—and they are sure to fall! It is like building your 
house upon the ice. It stands for awhile as if it were 
built upon a rock. But when the spring sun comes 
and the warm breezes play upon the frozen stream, 
the ice breaks up and disappears, with all that was 
built upon it, down the flood. Build your life and 
your religion upon Christ’s life, and the sun shall not 
melt it, nor the winds break it up and blow it away! 

(2) Nor has science any real conflict with religion. 
It has changed our ideas about creation, about the 
nature of the universe, and we gladly accept these 
changes. But it has not changed our ideas about 
the spirit of Christ in the heart. That is unassailable. 
Science has nothing to offer against that. I turn to 
its great representatives. I turn to Millikan and I 
ask, “Have you found anything hostile to religion 
in the new cosmic rays you have discovered?” And he 
says, “These rays of light do not contradict the 
light within!” I turn to Hinstein and I say, “What 


have you found about Christianity in your read- 
justments of matter and its laws? Have they cast 
Christianity out?” And he turns to the new rela- 
tions he thinks he has established and replies, “These 
readjustments are in another sphere. They leave 
Christianity intact.’ I turn to Osborne and Kellogg 
and Keith and I ask, ‘‘What have all the animal forms. 
that have passed in procession before you through 
the ages to say about the Christian life?’’ and they 
tell me that every order and classification and succes- 
sion of the animal has been leading up to it for mil- 
lions of years. It was in the beginning with God. 
Then I turn back to the few simple words I have read, 
and I repeat them: ‘‘Let this mind be in you which was 
also in Christ Jesus.’ There is the answer to the 
whole problem of life and of humanity; and it is no- 
where else in the heavens above, in the earth be- 
neath, or in the water under the sea! Nor is there 
anywhere in the wide universe a single fact that con- 
tradicts or destroys that answer. The stars in their 
courses fight against ignorance, superstition and false- 
hood, against creeds and philosophies based upon 
prejudice; but they do not fight against the beatitudes, 
the Golden Rule, the two great commandments, and: 
their embodiment in the Supreme Life that blossomed 
upon earth as the inspiration and guide of mankind! 
“Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus.” It is the solution of every problem. It is 
the path to peace. It is the bond of brotherhood. 
It is the law of the Kingdom of God. “Let this 
mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus!’ It 
will work. It must work. It is the world’s only 
hope! 


* * * 


‘““SLIP”? THAT PASSED IN DAYLIGHT 

In sending to the Republican a “Lost and Found” ad clipped 
from the local newspaper, reading: ‘“‘Lost—Brown walrus 
physician’s handbag, ete.,’”’ a reader accompanies it with the 
following note, tenor of which appears humorous enough for 
repetition: 

“Evidently this brown walrus physician who lost the hand- 
bag has strayed quite a way from his native habitat—or maybe 
he just came down to Santa Rosa for his summer’s vacation. 
However, I would like to ask you, should I find a handbag, just 
what identifying marks must I look for to determine whether or 
not it belongs to a walrus physician? I think the adjective 
‘brown’ is superfluous, unless the medical man is naturally of a 
brunette complexion, or lives in the South Seas instead of in the 
Arctic land of the walrus. Besides, who ever heard of a walrus 
practising the medical profession? Or perhaps you mean the 
physician in question specializes in the treatment of walrusses 
(spelling not guaranteed). What have you got to say about it?” 

To which we can only reply: ‘‘Nothing; you have said it all.” 
Except to explain this is not a “Slip That Passed in the Night.” 
It was passed in the daytime.—Santa Rosa Republican. 

* * * 


The New York Times, in celebrating its eightieth birthday, 
reproduced its first issue’s front page. Half’of the news was 
from European capitals. A column was devoted to a fugitive 
slave riot in Lancaster, Pa. There was startling news of a 
tomato raised on Long Island to a weight of two pounds, three 
and a half ounces. But, as proof that though the world do move 
it may not move much of anywhere, there was report of an out- 
break on Sixth Avenue because of the appearance there, two days 
previously, of a bloomer costume. And eighty years later the 


same street had to accustom its eyes to beach pajamas!—Chris- 
tian Century. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE CONVENTION 
Asa Mayo Bradley 


Perfect autumnal days and fine roads brought our people to 
Manchester for the annual sessions of our Conventions. 

Saturday, Oct. 8, the Young People gathered under the 
leaaership of Laurence Shorey, president, carrying on through 
Sunday. Sunday evening, the pageant, ‘“‘Worship Service of 
1630,” presented at Portsmouth a year ago, was repeated by re- 
quest. The Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., preached the sermon. 

Monday the Sunday School Convention was held, the Rev. 
Frank B. Chatterton presiding. Special speakers were Miss 
Susan Andrews, Carl A. Hempel, the Rev. Philip Nason of 
Portsmouth (Methodist) and the Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks. 

The Woman’s Missionary Association, Mrs. Kate M. Chase 
president, held its session Tuesday afternoon. It was largely 
attended, and the business was dispatched with commendable 
promptness. The feature was the address of Mrs. Maude Lyon 
Cary of Tokyo, Japan. 

Monday evening, Oct. 5, the State Convention was called 
to order, Colonel George E. Danforth, president, presiding. 
The sessions committees were appointed. The annual sermon 
was given by the Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, and was followed by 
the communion service, conducted by the Rev. Wm. P. Farns- 
worth, assisted by the Rey. Harriet B. Robinson. 

Tuesday morning, Oct. 6, after the reading of reports, 
greetings were received from the Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., 
manager of the Universalist Publishing House, and the Rev. C. 
Gay Robbins, D. D., of Lawrence, Mass. Telegram greetings 
came from the Rev. W. H. Morrison, D. D., life member of the 
Convention, and the Rev. L. W. Coons, D. D., Secretary of the 
Massachusetts State Convention. The Rev. Edward R. Stearns, 
D. D., secretary of the New Hampshire Congregational Con- 
ference, present by invitation, spoke cordially of the Universalist 
contacts, and by word and pleasing personality won the friend- 
ship of our people, to the majority of whom he had been a stranger. 

Hon. H. H. Metcalf, stricken with years, was presented to 
the Convention, of which he is a life member. He has been 
present at every session but one since 1871. 

Reports of sessions committees were taken up at the after- 
noon period, much time and free discussion being given to the 
report of the Committee on Official Reports. Among the mat- 
ters brought up for action were: Recommending the continuation 
of the policy of asking a quota from our parishes, to be forwarded 
to the General Convention to be added to the Ministers’ Pension 
Fund; recommending that the Superintendent arrange for a 
gathering of our ministers for closer fellowship; recommending 
that the support accorded “Christian Work, Inc.” be continued: 
calling attention to the centennial of the Convention in 1932, 
and recommending suitable observance; reminding our churches 
of their obligations to the Japan Mission. 

The last article of the report reads as follows: ‘‘In these days 
of financial depression and discouragement, when our minds are 
upon things material, we call upon the people of our faith to 
justify, in the midst of these unfortunate conditions, the existence 
and service of the Universalist Church. We call upon you to go 
back to your churches with the conviction that the Universalist 
Church has a definite contribution to make toward the solution 
of our problems, through the spiritual emphasis of our gospel.” 

The report of the committee was adopted as a whole. 

The Convention, by resolution, expressed appreciation for 
three devoted women, present at the meeting, whofe service 
has extended over a long period of years, and who have been 
prominent at both state and national gatherings—Miss Ermina 
Ward of Concord, Mrs. Ellen S. Rounds of Dover, and Miss 
Sarah A. Porter of Langdon. 

Much discussion was given to the relations of auxiliaries 
to the Convention, but no action was proposed other than a 
joint conference of executives. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was accepted, 
and officers elected: President, Col. George E. Danforth, Nashua; 
vice-president, Arthur H. Britton, Concord; treasurer, Robert 


N. French, Nashua; secretary, the Rev. Asa M. Bradley, King- 
ston; trustee for three years, J. Edward Richardson, Dover; 
preacher of occasional sermon, the Rev. Harriet B. Robinson, 
Dover; alternate, the Rev. B. F. McIntire, Woodsville. Fellow- 
ship Committee, the Rev. C. B. Etsler, Fred S. Leonard, Henry 
A. Stevens, the Rev. H. A. Markley, the Rev. A. M. Bradley. 
Trustee of Publishing House for three years, the Rev. Asa M. 
Bradley. Place for holding the session of 1932, Concord. 

The evening period was devoted to a platform meeting, 
President Danforth presiding. Addresses were given by Victor 
A. Friend, representing the General Convention, and the Rev. 
Arthur W. Grose, D. D., of Concord. An offering was taken for 
ministers’ pensions. 

The meetings were well attended and highly enjoyed. 

* * * 
THE ONTARIO CONVENTION 
Evelyn V. Burk 


The Universalists of Ontario met in the Olinda Universalist 
church on Thursday and Friday, October 15 and 16, for their 
fifty-fourth annual Convention, with the president, Mr. Albert 
Bruner, in charge and a splendid attendance. 

The Rev. Edna P. Bruner of Waterloo, Iowa., daughter of 
the president, gave interesting addresses on Thursday evening 
and Friday morning. The subjects chosen were ‘“The Nature 
and Scope of Personal Religion’ and “‘Internationalism,” which 
were both instructive and inspiring. A liberal offering for the 
Ministers’ Pension Fund was taken Thursday evening. 

On Friday morning the pastor, the Rev. Phillips L. Thayer, 
conducted an impressive memorial and communion service in 
tribute to the memory of those friends who had passed to the 
higher life during the past year. In the afternoon Mr. Thayer 
preached the occasional sermon, on “‘A Certain Man.” 

During the business session several important measures 
were passed, among which was the following resolution: 

“Whereas, we, the members and delegates of this, the On- 
tario Universalist Convention, here assembled Oct. 16, 1931, have 
consistently advocated World Peace, and whereas, we have fre- 
quently expressed our belief that World Peace can be estab- 
lished best through a reduction of armaments and whereas, the 
League of Nations Society is the only world-wide organization 
working to this end, be it resolved: 

“That we express our interest in and our approval of the 
efforts of the League to encourage World Peace by promoting 
education of international affairs. 

“That we lend our earnest support and co-operation to the 
League’s efforts in endeavoring to secure reducation of arma- 
ments. 

“That we become active in the association by taking out 
membership in the League.”’ 

The following officers were elected: President, Mr. Albert 
Bruner, Ruthven; vice-president, Mr. Philip Bruner, Ruthven; 
treasurer, Mr. Peter Upcott, Ruthven; secretary, Miss Evelyn 
V. Burk, Blenheim; trustees, Mr. Allen James, Blenheim, Mr. 
Stanley Upcott, Ruthven, Mr. Aylmer Burk, Ruthven. Fellow- 
ship Committee, Miss Nellie James, Blenheim, Mrs. Myrtle 
Dresser, Ruthven, the Rev. P. L. Thayer, Ruthven. SuperIn- 
tendent of Churches, the Rev. P. L. Thayer. 

The Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., Detroit, Mich., president 
of the General Convention, gave the concluding address of the 


Convention. 
* * * 


A great deal of the work of the world is done by secretaries, 
done quietly and efficiently and, too often, without much recog- 
nition. An American professor has been investigating this 
matter, and finds that his own scretary has some eight hundred 
and seventy-one duties to perform. His researches have taught 
him that in order to discharge her multifarious duties efficiently, 
she must possess ‘‘a sense of humor and forty-three other traits.” 
We do not know at the moment what the forty-three other traits 
are, but we are sure that none of them is so necessary to a secre- 
tary as a sense of humor.— New Outlook. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


ANNOUNCING A NEW EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR 


Friends of the General Sunday School 
Association, may I present Miss Susan M. 
Andrews. Many of you have come to 
know her as she has effectively organized 
and directed activities in different de- 
partments of our church. As an energetic 
leader in the local church; as the com- 
petent field agent of the W. N. M. A. and 
promoter of Clara Barton Guilds, as the 
successful director of religious education 
at Salem, Mass., and Congress Square 
Church, Portland, Maine, as a brilliant 
student and instructor in Boston Uni- 
versity, and as a favorite teacher in 
denominational and interdenominational 
leadership training schools, she has gained 
recognition as one of the best qualified 
leaders in the field of religious education. 
On November first she succeeds the Rev. 
A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., as our Executive 
Director. 

“What, another change in the G. S. 
S. A.?” many of you will remark. “Yes, 
another change,’ is the reply of the Ex- 
ecutive Board, but we say it with a smile 
and not with a gasp. We are enabled to 
speak of the change with a smile because 
of the situation which has resulted in this 
adjustment. 

Several months ago Dr. Earle began to 
indicate that it would be pleasing to her 
if a change in the executive directorship 
could be made. As nothing definite was 
proposed and no formal resignation pre- 
sented, the members of the board dis- 
missed all of the suggestions made as the 
expressions of an over-conscientious work- 
er. For some time the suggestions were 
received at frequent intervals, and each 
time postponement was secured in the 
hope that the method of sufficient delay 
would bring its solution. But at last our 
Director summoned the Executive Board 
foraconference. In this conference it was 
asked if a good reason for a change could 

‘be advanced upon the basis of health, 
lack of co-operation, discouragement over 
progress in religious education, or in a 
desire to retire from active service. Dr. 
Earle’s reply was direct and concise. 
“The best reason for a change in your 
directorship is that I can not claim any 
of these as a good reason. I am happy 
that I can not. I simply consider it best 
for your association and my own satis- 
faction that I pass over the administrative 
affairs at a time when the organization is 
functioning as well as it is at present, 
and before any of the possible factors 
which you have mentioned become opera- 
tive.”’ It was natural to regret that such 
a decision had been reached, and difficult 
to believe that the decision is wise, but 
Dr. Earle says it is, and she is usually 
right. 


The task of securing the services of a 
new Director was quickly completed. 
Separate lists of candidates from each 
member of the Executive Board showed a 
unanimous choice. The committee sent 
to interview Miss Andrews found her 
engaged as a faculty member of two inter- 
denominational summer schools, and with 
plans well advanced for accepting an 
attractive position in another denomina- 
tion. There was much anxiety as to how 
she would decide. At last her reply came. 
“T owe much to the Universalist Church. 
If there is a place for my services in your 
Association I shall be glad to continue 
working with Universalist people.” 

The Executive Board, Dr. Earle, all 
who love our Association, are pleased. 
Yes, we are smiling! 

John M. Ratcliff, 
President of theG. S.S. A. 


* * 


OUR CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 


Yes, we shall have a new program this 
year. It will undoubtedly be in the hands 
of the workers by the middle of November. 
It is being written by Miss Susan Andrews, 
and will center about the thought of 
Light. Opening with the wonderful dec- 
laration of Genesis 1 : 8, it will follow the 
significance of light to humanity, reach- 
ing its climax in the thought of ‘‘the Light 
of the world” and Jesus’ injunction, “Ye 
are the light of the world,” tracing this 
last thought to the very boys and girls of 
our schools. 


oe 
NEWS FROM THE BUFFALO 
CONVENTION 


The Convention of the G. 8. S. A. 
opened on Saturday with forty people 
present, and closed on Tuesday evening 
with two hundred in attendance. The 
luncheon on Tuesday for ministers and 
lay workers in religious education brought 
together a group of one hundred, including 
forty-six ministers, nine church school su- 
perintendents, eleven directors of re- 
ligious education, and forty-six teachers. 
Twenty states, the Province of Ontario, 
the District of Columbia, and Japan, 
were represented. Truly this organiza- 
tion is general. 

On Tuesday evening a pageant drama- 
tized the accomplishments of the G. S. 
S. A., and its dream for the futyre. The 
“Dreamer” then asked, “How can I 
finance my dream?” and the interested 
spectators under the leadership of Dr. 
Clinton Scott promptly subscribed $3,422 
for the support of the task. Dr. Etz led 
in a brief service of consecration, and the 
nineteenth annual convention of the 
General Sunday School Association passed 
into history. 

Throughout the sessions there was lively 


discussion by many speakers, but with 
wonderful unanimity they held to the 
important and the significant. The Group 
Conferences on Tuesday morning were 
attended by one hundred interested work- 
ers and here again there was genuine dis- 
cussion of vital themes. 

On Monday evening, important ad- 
dresses were given on the wider aspects 
of education by Dr. Samuel B. Capen, 
Chancellor of Buffalo University, and 
Dr. A. H. MacLean of the Department of 
Religious Education at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. The widespread interest in these 
addresses is evidence of the growing num- 
ber who welcome these more academic 
discussions. 

1s 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Reports from the New York Conven- 
tion tell us of the election of Rev. Elmer 
Peters as a trustee of the Sunday School 
Association. A gain in membership in 
church schools is indicated for the first 
time in six years. 

The Children’s Bible edited by Sherman 
and Kent may now be obtained in a dollar 
edition. What a boon to friends wishing 
to find an appropriate gift for Christmas, 
or an award for church school attendance. 
This is a Bible which the junior child will 
like to read for himself. Our Publishing 
House will take your order. 

A supplement to the Loan Library 
Catalogue has been issued listing the new 
books. This list includes thirty books 
which have been reviewed by either Dr. 
Earle or Miss Yates and thus earned for 
our Association. Several volumes not 
now in demand have been given to State 
Sunday School Associations for distribu- 
tion among those who will read them. 
Maine, Iowa, and Ohio are making use of 
such books. 


Mrs. Beatrice M. Norris, director in 
our church school at Rochester, N. Y., 
has issued a prospectus of the work to be 
done in the school, which is being sent to 
every home where there are children or 
young people. It includes a statement 
of the aim of each grade, the lesson ma- 
terial in use, and the names of the teach- 
ers. Such methods reveal in striking: 
fashion what the modern church school 
is really trying to do. 


Mrs. Lillian Shaw, for so long superin- 
tendent of our church school at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has resigned. Our workers 
everywhere feel the loss with the Syracuse 
school. Mrs. Hazel A. Sheldon is as- 
suming the office with high courage and 
real enthusiasm. 

During the visit of our Field Worker, 
Harriet Yates, to Indiana, she made per-— 
sonal contacts with workers from every 
school in the state. 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Otto S. Raspe has it in his Church 
Calendar on Oct. 18, that the Benevolent 
Society of the First Church in Cambridge 
has contributed $200 toward a special 
eanvass for $1,500 which is being made 
in the parish to complete the budget. 


Vincent Edward Sargent, 52 Clearway 
St., Boston, and Miss Bessie Ryder Baker 
of Stoneham, were married on Sunday 
afternoon, Oct. 18, by Rev. Leroy W. 
~ Coons, D. D. The ceremony took place 

at Dr. Sargent’s apartment. The double 
_ ring ceremony was used. Dr. Sargent is a 
well known optometrist of Boston. 


Rev. Thomas Chapman of Cooperstown, 

N. Y., completed his service as minister 

of the Universalist Church, October 25. 
Mr. Chapman has gone to visit his children 

and other relatives in North Carolina, 

South Carolina, and Georgia, but will re- 

turn to Cooperstown January Ist to 

decide his future movements. 


Mr. and Mrs. Samuel T. Cushing have 
moved from 196 Lorraine Ave. to 11 
Norwood Ave., Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Mrs. Cushing has many lecture engage- 
ments, but none which pleases her more 
than one for the Czechoslovak farmers of 
Warrenville, Conn., on Oct. 28, the thir- 
teenth anniversary of the Czechoslovak 

day of Independence. 


Mrs. Walter B. Leach will give an ad- 
dress at the afternoon session of the meet- 
ing of the Lend-a-Hand Clubs on Nov. 7. 
The meeting will be held in the Unitarian 
church at West Newton. Mrs. Leach 
will speak on the Children’s Hospital, 
Boston, with moving pictures. 


In Massachusetts on Sunday, Oct. 25, 
- the Superintendent arranged for preachers 
for eighteen churches as follows: Rev. 
Bruce W. Brotherston, D. D., Danvers; 
Rev. Newell C. Maynard, Attleboro; 
Rey. F. W. Merrick, D. D., Arlington; 
Rey. Howard D. Spoerl, Franklin; Rev. 
John C. Lee, D. D., Melrose; Mr. Robert 
H. Lewis, New Bedford; Rev. John B. 
Reardon, Quincy; Rev. Alfred 8. Cole, 
Provincetown; Rev. Edward Ellis, Tyngs- 
boro; Rev. C. Leslie Curtice, Chelsea; 
- Mr. Emerson S. Schwenk, South Wey- 
mouth; Rev. A. Francis Walch, North 
Weymouth; Mr. Carl A. Storm, South- 
bridge; Rev. S. G. Ayres, D. D., Norwood; 
Rev. H. L. Buzzell, South Acton; Rev. 
F. W. Gibbs, Lowell; Mr. George H. 
Wood, Leominster; Rev. C. H. Pennoyer, 
Orange. 


California 
Pasadena._Two new members were 
received into the church on Sunday, Oct. 
4, and all departments celebrated Rally 
Day on Sunday, Oct. 11. Two hundred 


and Interests 


members and friends gathered in the 
assembly room on Wednesday evening, 
Oct. 14, for the semi-annual parish meet- 
ing. Dinner was served at 6.30 and tables 
were arranged for ‘“Old-Timers,” ‘““New- 
Timers,” etc. Reports indicated that the 
season has opened with fine interest all 
along the line. Probably the best of all is 
the church school, under the direction of 
Charles E. Hicks, with three departments 
having services of worship designed to 
meet the needs of children of different 
ages. Rev. Percy Smith, who is now in 
California on account of his health, is 
rendering most valuable help. The av- 
erage attendance in this school is 176, 
with an enrolment of a little over two hun- 
dred. The State Y. P. C. U. Convention 
will be held in this church on Saturday 
and Sunday, Oct. 31 and Nov. 1. 


Maine 


West Paris.—Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes, 
pastor. The special feature of the morn- 
ing service Oct. 18 was the observance of 
the thirtieth anniversary of the ordina- 
tion to the Christian ministry of the pas- 
tor, Rev. Eleanor Bicknell Forbes, at 
Gray, Maine, Oct. 17, 1901. The main 
auditorium was filled to its capacity and 
seats were placed in the parlor. Visitors 
were present from Bethel, North Paris, 
South Paris, Norway, West Sumner, 
Buckfield, Canton, Canton Point, Liver- 
more, New Gloucester, Auburn, Lewiston, 
Poland Springs, Bath and Oldtown. 
The vested choir of eleven young girls 
from ten to fourteen, with Mrs. Jennie 
Brown Dunham organist and director, 
furnished excellent music. Frederick 
Briggs gave a trumpet solo, and Gertrude 
C. Mann sang a solo. A letter was read 
from Hon. Glenn R. McIntire of Norway, 
president of the Maine Universalist Con- 
vention, expressing the deep appreciation 
of the Convention for Miss Forbes’ years 
of consecrated service, and the loyalty of 
the local church. Miss Forbes’ address 
was quite largely historical and personal. 
During her thirty years in the ministry 
she has held but three pastorates: four- 
teen years at Gray and New Gloucester, 
six years at Canton and Canton Point, 
and ten years at West Paris. The day 
was one not soon to be forgotten by those 
present—perfect in its autumn glory of 
brilliant trees, green fields and sunlit 
skies, and in the interior the harmonizing 
coloring of memorial windows. The beau- 
tiful flowers. which decorated the church 
were gifts to the pastor from church 
auxiliaries and loving friends. Many of 
the guests from a distance brought basket 
lunches, which they ate in Good Will 
Hall, where coffee was served by the ladies 
of the parish. The West Paris church is 
beginning the year with much interest. 


Through the memorial gift of $50 from 
Mr. Edwin H. Brown and the generosity 
of individuals one hundred new hymn 
books have been purchased for the church 
auditorium and fifty new singing books 
for the church school. 


Maryland 
Baltimore.—Rev. T. Andrew Caraker, 
pastor. The Y. P. ©. U. held’ a card 
party Oct. 16, which was a huge success. 
The third Thursday of November they 
expect to hold a penny dinner. The 
president this year is Miss Hilda Scheck. 


Chio 
Cincinnati.—Rev. Robert Cummins, 
pastor. Our church is noted for its 
beautiful art glass windows. One of 


the loveliest of these is. dedicated to the 
memory of Elizabeth Stephens by her son, 
Charles H., Sr. It reminds us of the 
delightful painting by the Universalist 
artist, George Inness. To appreciate it 
fully, it must be seen at sundown. The 
shades of lavender areindescribable. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Stephens was born in Phila- 
delphia, in 1822, of English parents. 
Together with her parents, her brothers and 
sisters, she came to Cincinnati via flat- 
boat, the father selling tin and copper 
utensils along the route to meet expenses. 
Originally Mrs. Stephens was a Presby- 
terian, always active especially with 
young people’s work. About thé time 
of her marriage, she accompanied her hus- 
band to the old Wesley Chapel (still 
standing and in use), where revival meet- 
ings were being held. At the close of one 
of these meetings, the Universalist minis- 
ter, Rev. John A. Gurley (1839-1844, the 
fourth pastor of Cincinnati’s First So- 
ciety), pastor of our church, which was 
then on Walnut Street, between 3d and 
4th Streets, announced that the sermon 
heard that night would be replied to from 
the Universalist pulpit on the following 
Sunday. Mrs. Stephens and her husband 
were interested to hear the reply, and from 
that time on hecame prominent and 
courageous leaders'in the cause of religious 
liberalism. Mrs. Stephens very shortly 
became superintendent of the church 
school, and took an active part in the 
church’s life throughout its relocation on 
Plum Street, then to People’s Corner, 
and finally to its place on Essex. Having 
passed the century mark, always devoted 
to her church, beloved by family, neigh- 
bors, friends, and members in the faith, 
she died in February of 1922. This 
beautiful window is a fitting tribute to her 
life and memory. 
* * 


LAYMEN’S BANQUET 


On Monday evening, Nov. 8, the Uni- 
versalist Club of Poston and the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention will 
unite to sponsor a Laymen’s Banquet in 


the Church of the Redemption, Boston. 

A fine dinner will be served at 6.30 by 
the women of the church. This will be 
followed by the addresses of the toast- 


master, and four others. Excellent music 
and a spirit of genuine fellowship will 
make this an occasion long to be remem- 
bered. The tickets are $1.25 per person 
for the whole affair. 

Each minister is expected to round up his 
delegation and to notify James D. Tilling- 
hast, 6 Bellevue Avenue, Cambridge, at 
the earliest date possible. 


‘ee 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Rev. Louis C. Cornish, D. D., will be 
the speaker at the meeting of the Boston 
Universalist ministers at the Church of 
the Redemption on Monday, Nov. 2. 
His theme will be “The Liberal: and the 
Present Intellectual Situation.” 

Dr. Cornish has been, since 1927, the 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, and by his presence he will 
manifest the fine fraternal spirit held by 
sister denominations. 


Notices 
PUBLIC MEETING W. U. M. S. 


The first Public Meeting of the fall season will 
be held on Tuesday, Nov. 17, 1931, at the Grove Hall 
Universalist church, Washington and Wilder Streets. 

An interesting program has been prepared. 

Miss Ethel Hughes will have charge of the de- 
votional service, assisted by Mrs. John Smith Lowe. 
There will be an address by Mrs. William L. Lillie 
of North Dartmouth. Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, 
D. D., will announce ‘‘A Broadeast from Buffalo.” 

The afternoon session will consist of greetings, and 
prayer by Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D. There will 
be a sketch, ‘‘Echoes of the Blackmer Home,” by 
Mrs. Julia R. van Schaick, and an address, “‘Across 
the Sea,’ by Rev. Maude Lyon Cary of Tokyo, 
Japan, will be an outstanding feature. 

The musical program will be furnished by a ladies’ 
qquartette of the Grove Hall church. 

There will be the usual good fellowship luncheon. 

Please keep this date in mind and try to make our 
first Public Meeting a big success. 

22 5 


OLD COLONY ASSOCIATION 


The fall meeting of the Old Colony Association of 
Universalists will be held at the First Universalist 
Church, Weymouth, Mass., Thursday, Nov. 5, 
afternoon and evening. General theme: ‘‘Echoes of 
the General Convention.”’ 

2.45 p. m., business. 3.15, devotional service, 
Rev. W. A. Haney. 3.30, address, ‘Our General 
Sunday School Association at Buffalo,’? Miss Susan 
Andrews. 4.15, address, ‘“‘The Convention as Seen 
by a Veteran,’”’ Rev. John van Schaick, D. D. 5 to 
6, Superintendents’ conference hour. Rev. L. W. 
Coons, D. D., will confer with pastors and parish 
trustees. 

6 p. m., supper, 50 cents, 

7 p.m., business session. 7.30, devotional service, 
Rev. H. C. Ledyard. 7.45, address, ‘Our Univer- 
salist Women at Buffalo, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. 8.30, 
address, ‘“The Convention as Seen by a Young Man,” 
Rev. Seth R. Brooks. 

* * 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


A meeting of the New York State Fellowship 
Committee was held at Herkimer, N. Y., Oct. 7, 
1931, and the following business transacted: 

Rev. Wayland L. Beers, an ordained clergyman of 
the Unitarian denomination heretofore licensed, was 
admitted to fuli fellowship. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


The application of Rev. Hazel Rogers Gredler, an 


ordained clergyman of the Unitarian denomination, 
was held until the next meeting of the Committee. 
It was voted not to renew the license heretofore 
granted E. J. L. Bisson. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
* * 


CALIFORNIA Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The California Young People’s Christian Union 
of the Universalist Church will hold their annual 


Oct. 31, 1931 


convention Sunday afternoon, November 1, 1931, at 
the First Universalist Church in Pasadena, Calif. 
Mary Gaylord, Secretary-Treasurer. 
x * 


POSITION WANTED 


A young woman who received her degree from the 
Crane School of Religion at Tufts Coliege in June 
wishes a position as Director of Religious Education, 
The General Sunday School Association will gladly 
answer questions about her. 


TUFTS 
COLLEGE 
PLATES 


By WEDGWOOD 


A set of pictorial plates, 
dinner or service size, de- 
picting four familiar cam- 
pus views in rose pink, 
in Staffordshire blue, or in 
green. 
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THE VIEWS in the center of the plates are: 
Ballou Hall, Goddard Chapel, Barnum Museum, 
Eaton Memorial Library 


The border design is the Bramble Rose, 
a century-old Wedgwood pattern. The 
plates may be ordered in whatever com- 
bination of colors or views is desired. All 
orders placed before November 10, 1931, 
will have a facsimile of President Cousens’ 
signature and an etching of Jumbo on the 
reverse. Use coupon below for ordering. 


The prices (express or parcel post extra): 


12 plates... ..54 See eee $15.00 
8 DIBtES pee. os acu eee gee 10.50 
A plates iui cence. eon. a eee 6.50 


1, 2 or 3 plates (each) 2.00 
Please enclose a deposit of five dollars 
with your order—send full amount for 
orders under five dollars. Delivery will 
be in order of subscription, and shipment | 
will be made next spring. 


The Alumnae Hall Committee presents this opportunity in the interests of the 
Alumnae Hall Fund. Tufts College plates are endorsed by President Cousens. 


IRIOR ohio, PCCOME Dieters: 


Enclosed please find $........ 


No. Plates 


Wanted Subjects 


1. Ballou Hall 

2. Goddard Chapel 
3. Barnum Museum 
4. Library 


Address 


PLASEES 


for Tufts Plates: 


Blue Color Pink Color Green Color 


Have you noted your colors and enclosed deposit? 
Make checks payable to TUFTS ALUMNAE HALL FUND. 


Mail to: Mrs. Edward A. Davenport, 2nd (Elizabeth Van Ummersen, 
24), 140 Webster St., Arlington, Massachusetts. 
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Educational 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
_ But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 
“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 
1. John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
8. Cupid Goes to Church, 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
1. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 

9. “The Lord Will Provide.’’ 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
“The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
The Crest of the Hill. 
Across the Border. 


176 pages, illustrated, doth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


GODDARD 


with a Universalist Background 


A Preparatory School 
for Girls 
in the Vermont Hills 


Special programs for high school graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 
Accommodations for a small group of 
Junior Girls to do Grade Work 
under ideal conditions 
SCHOOL OPENS SEPTEMBER 15 


Home conferences by appointment anywhere in the 
East. For information please address 


MISS MELITA KNOWLES, Prin. 
Goddard School for Girls 
BARRE, V 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


ee 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. | 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


1 7EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mas 


urdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, 


ormal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

, F. H. BURDETT, President 

156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


pe Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to buil-’ 
up your own institution. 
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Crackling 


During the filming of a “talkie” comedy, 
the director wished to get the effect of 
water being poured out of a barrel on to 
some boards. 

The sound technician was consulted. 

They tried dried peas on oiled paper, 
and that wasn’t it, and they tried dropping 
dressmakers’ pins on a taut square of silk, 
and that wasn’t it. 

Finally a quiet fellow who was standing 
by said: ‘Suppose you try pouring water 
out of a barrel on to some boards.” 

They tried it. 

That was it.—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

* * 

Rastus and Liza visited the Central Park 
Zoo. Everything went well until they 
came to the zebras. ; 

“What kind of an animal is dat?” de- 
manded Liza, and for a moment Rastus 
was stopped dead, for he had never seen 
one either. But he remembered his Army 
days and answered after a moment’s 
hesitation: 

“Why, Liza, dat am a sports model 
mule.”—Los Angeles Times. 

x x 

A Hebrew attended the funeral of a 
multi-millionaire, and throughout the 
rites cried as if his heart would break. 

“What are you crying for, Abie?” 
asked a friend. ‘‘He wasn’t a relative of 
yours.” 

“Dot’s why I’m crying,” sobbed Abie, 
in a fresh outburst of grief.—Exchange. 

* * 

The absent-minded professor was busy 
in his study. ‘Have you seen this?” said 
his wife, entering. ‘“There’s a report in 
the paper of your death.” 

“Ts that so?” returned the professor 


without looking up. “We must remember 
to send a wreath.”’—Monitreal Star. 
= * * 


Bobbie (broke but resourceful): ‘“Peggy, 
do you know the difference between riding 
in a street car and in a taxi?” 

Peggy: ‘I’m afraid I don’t.” 

Bobbie: “‘Then we may just as well take 
a street car.” —Hxchange. 

* * 

Jeff Hinze made a business trip to Cen- 
tral City Friday. He returned with a 
new top on his car which was destroyed 
by fire some time ago.—Albion (WNeb.) 
paper. 

x * 

Few of us know from experience what 
it’s like to go over Niagara in a barrel, but 
those who have gone over a detour in a 
rumble seat have a rough idea.—Judge. 

* * 

“Civilization is under construction,” 
says an editorial. Many of us have no- 
ticed that we proceed at our own risk.— 
Life. 

* * 
KILLS HIS WIFE’S 
HUSBAND IN ROW 
—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
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BOOKS — 


By John van Schaick, Jr., 
Editor of the Christian Leader. 


“The Little Corner Never Conquered ” 


The story of the work done by the Com- 
mission to Belgium of the American Red 
Cross. The revival of interest in the best 
of the war books has brought this work to 
the front again. A picture of war as seen 
by a relief worker at the front. _— Price $2.00. 


“Cruising Around a Changing World” 


Published at $1.50. Now scarce and hard 
to get. None for sale. 


“CRUISING CROSS COUNTRY” Journeyings of an Editor 


The best of the earlier cruises. 


Published at $2.00. Edition sold out. 


“NATURE CRUISINGS” °° “ccahe LITTLE HILL FARM 


Illustrated. Generously welcomed by both 
religious and nature study circles. Down 
to the last hundred copies. Price $2.50. 


THE LITTLE HILL FARM cruisings in Old Schoharie 
A New Cruising Classic. Two hundred 


pages, sixteen illustrations. Price $1.00. 


“Like a letter from home.”—A Scotchman. 


“Thoreau’s and Burroughs’ insight into nature, 
plus an abiding faith in man.”—A New Yorker. 


“Tt seems to stir little fires in me of warm recol- 
lection, of aspiration, of inspiration, of hope, some- 
times of questioning.’”’—A North Carolinian. 

“Embodies a wholesome philosophy set forth 


with simplicity and charm, reminding us of David 
Grayson.”—A Californian. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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